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CORRIGENDA 
IEJ, 11, 1961 


. 12, Fig. 1: for MT. BADAD read MT. BADAR 
. 15, line 3: for Badir read Badar 
. 16, line 15: for Badir read Badar 


. 18, line 4: for * read ** 


. 55, line 17: for ETQV1 read EIQM1 


Pl. 8A, B: for bronze read copper 


Pl. 11: The description ‘Fragments of 
phylacteries from Nahal Seelim’ 
refers to the two fragments B and 
C; the description ‘Fragment of a 
scroll, ibid.’ refers to fragment A. 
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Introduction* 


Tue expedition described here was undertaken jointly by the Hebrew Univer- 
sity, the Department of Antiquities, and the Israel Exploration Society. While 
the heads of the four groups, into which the expedition was divided, are report- 
ing below on their respective areas, this introduction is intended as a general 
outline of the origins and development of the project. 


Background of the Expedition 


Following receipt of information that part of the material in the hands of 
Jordan Beduin had come from the caves of Nahal Seelim, a ten-day survey of 
this valley was carried out in January 1960 by Dr. Y. Aharoni (results of this 
survey are included below, pp. 11-24). Not the least important result was the 
discovery of caves which had not yet been reached by Beduin, or in which they 
had not so far searched. 

Since these discoveries aroused a great deal of interest, the Israel Defence 
Army was ordered to provide the manpower and facilities required for a thor- 
ough survey of the valleys between En-gedi and Masada. On 3 March a meeting 
was held, attented by the then Chief of Staff, Maj.-Gen. H. Laskov; Brig. Y. 
Rabin, O/C Operations; Brig. A. Yaffe, O/C Southern Area; and, on behalf of 
the organizers of the expedition, Prof. Y. Yadin, Dr. Y. Aharoni and Mr. J. 
Aviram. It was agreed to set out on 23 March. In addition to other services 
provided, the Army placed at the disposal of the expedition a detachment of 
Scouts and two helicopters (the latter for the purpose of locating suitable camp 





* Revised edition of the original Hebrew publication in BIES, 25, 1961, pp. 5-86. This introduction is 
based on a report by Mr. J. Aviram, ibid., pp. 5-12. 
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4+ THE JUDEAN DESERT, 1960 


sites and of taking aerial photographs). On 13 March helicopter reconnaissance 
flights were carried out over the valleys. The military authorities appointed Major 
D. Maimon and Capt. Y. Yaphet as officers in charge of their part in the expedi- 
tion; the scouting unit was commanded by Major Y. Kastel. 


Preparations before Departure 
At a meeting held on 5 March it was decided to divide the expedition into four 


units, to be headed respectively by Prof. N. Avigad, Dr. Y. Aharoni, Mr. P. Bar 
Adon, and Prof. Y. Yadin. The area to be investigated was divided accordingly, 


and each unit was allocated one sector to be explored in line with a pre-arranged | 


plan. Mr. J. Aviram was appointed organizer of the entire expedition, with the 
task of coordinating the four groups during the operations, and of calling 
meetings of the unit heads to discuss developments and any assistance that might 
be required. 


Mr. Aviram’s first task was the recruiting of the expedition staff. Twenty stu- 


dents of archaeology at the Hebrew University volunteered; similarly, sixty | 


members of various communal settlements came forward, through the inter- 
mediary of Messrs. Y. Roth, A. Zigelmann and M. Livneh, the three heads of 
the Israel Exploration Groups of the three settlement movements. 

The day before the expedition began its work the Army established four 
camps on sites selected during the helicopter survey. Dr. Aharoni was given the 
choice of the area he wished to explore, and he selected Nahal Seelim. The 
other areas were allocated by mutual consent. 


The Excavations 


All participants of the expedition met in Beersheba on 23 March, where the 
members were assigned to their respective groups. The final distribution was: 
Prof. Avigad was in charge of Group A (southern bank of Nahal Seelim); 
Dr. Aharoni: Group B (northern bank of Nahal Seelim and Nahal Hardof); 
Mr. Bar Adon: Group C (Nahal Mishmar, Nahal ‘Asahel, southern bank of 
Nahal Hever); Prof. Yadin: Group D (northern bank of Nahal Hever and 
Nahal ‘Arugot). 

By the morning of 24 March the groups began surveying their respective 
areas. The first four days were spent in exploration and establishment of inter- 
unit communications. In the light of experience gained, the expedition heads 
decided at a meeting held on 28 March to abandon Area A and move the camp 
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INTRODUCTION 5 


of this group to Nahal David near En-gedi. New equipment was brought into 
use at the end of the first week: generators to provide much needed electric 
light, and mine detectors which soon proved their usefulness. 

The main discoveries were made in the second week, particularly in the Nahal 
Hever cave (see below, pp. 36-52). On 3 April the group leaders, except Prof. 
Avigad met again to decide on the final stages of the expedition. (Prof. Avigad 
was unable to attend, but sent word that he had begun exploring the ‘Cave of 
the Pool’ in Nahal David). All agreed that there was no point in extending the 
expedition beyond the date originally set, since in any case developments had 
shown that further exploration of the area was necessary. Accordingly, work was 
suspended in all four camps on 5 April, and the entire expedition staff gathered 
at Camp C for a final meeting. 


Conclusions 


After a month of hard work in Jerusalem, the findings of all four groups were 
announced at a meeting held on 11 May at the residence of the President of 
Israel, Mr. I. Ben-Zvi; the meeting was attended by Prime Minister D. Ben- 
Gurion, Cabinet and Knesset Members, and other distinguished guests. 

In conclusion, the heads of the expedition again wish to express their thanks 
to the Defence Army, without whose help they could not have carried out 
their task, and in particular to Brig. Yaffe and the Scouts under Major Kastel. 
They also wish to thank the various organizations which assisted the expedition; 
the volunteers from the communal settlements and the students; and the 
organizer, Mr. Aviram, to whose unparalelled devotion and perseverance the 
success of the expedition was largely due.* 


* A second expedition to the Judean desert took place on March 14-27, 1961; see the report below, in 
‘Notes and News’. 








Expedition A 


N. AVIGAD 


Hebrew University, Jerusalem 


Tue task assigned to Expedition A was to survey the southern cliff of Nahal | 


Seelim (Wadi Seiyal). This southernmost sector of the area covered by the 
entire expedition, stretches from the Pool of Sephirah in the west to ’Ein 
‘Anevah in the east, and thence along the cliffs facing the Dead Sea and running 
southward in the direction of Masada—altogether a distance of roughly 12 km. 

Camp A was established near the southern bank of Nahal Seelim, approxi- 
mately at map ref. 1802.0840." From here we worked in small reconnaissance 
parties, each in a clearly defined sector of the area allocated to our group. To 
ensure that the whole area would be examined thoroughly twice over, the 
sectors were delineated so as to overlap. Moreover, reconnaissance parties were 
usually subdivided into two smaller units. While members of one unit would 
climb along the upper part of the sheer cliffs (which rise to a height of about 
300 m.), the second group would range up and down the dry valley bed and, 
with the aid of a wireless transmitter, direct their colleagues on the heights to 
cave openings visible only from below. The cliff was also observed from the 
opposite northern wall of the valley. 

In the centre of its southern bank Nahal Seelim forks into a small branch 
running southward. In the western face of this watercourse we located two 
small caves which, on the evidence of the sherds found in them, were inhabited 
only in the Chalcolithic Age (the second half of the fourth millennium B.c.). 
One of the caves (map ref. 1795.0840)—a natural cave like all others in the 
Judaean Desert—consists of two chambers with a total length of 13 m.; it is 2-3 
m. wide, and the triangular entrance is about 3 m. high (Fig. 1). This entrance 
could be reached by goat tracks which, though hazardous, were not too dange- 
rous (Pl. 2A, arrow on the left). Several trenches were cut in the 50 cm. thick 





* Our party consisted of a scouting unit of the Israel Defence Army and the following volunteers, 
members of the communal settlements and students at the Hebrew University: J. Avni, D. Batag, 
Bizeno, A. Eitan, I. Friedlander, M. Hecht, M. Ilan, Z. Mashal, Miri, I. Oko, U. Osri, B. Peleg, 
Yehudit Sonnenschein, Y. Tsuvai, and Yael Yisraeli. 
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EXPEDITION A 7 


debris which covered the cave floor. In addition to the Chalcolithic sherds, 
further evidence of human habitation was provided by ashes, burnt logs, the 
soot-blackened ceiling and the remains of ropes and mats. But altogether, the 
finds did not amount to much. 








Fig. 1. 


The second cave, discovered a little farther to the north, had only a single 
chamber, 6 m. long and 3—4 m. wide. It contained a niche and several small 
recesses Cut into the rock wall at the rear. In this cave no debris was found; a few 
Chalcolithic sherds were scattered over the rock floor. Access to the entrance of 
this cave was more difficult than to the first one. 

Apart from these two caves we located all along the valley and beyond it tens 
of openings in the steep cliffs. However, on closer examination these proved to 
be merely the openings of rock recesses, shafts and small caves which had provi- 
ded shelter for goats and birds of prey, but not for human beings. Easily ac- 
cessible caves close to the top of the cliffs had generally been used as shelters by 
Beduin and their flocks. The largest of all caves discovered was about 1.5 km. 
east of the Pool of Sephirah. It is in the shape of a I, about 45 m. long, and 
full of fallen rocks. No traces of human habitation were found in it, and not 
even goats and bats seem to have entered it by the single narrow aperture 
through which a man could squeeze only with great difficulty. 

After a thorough survey lasting a full week we were in a position to state with 
certainty that no refugees of Bar Kokhba’s troops and their families had lived on 
the southern side of Nahal Seelim. There are two possible explanations for this 
fact: either this long valley served as a natural boundary and the fugitives did 
not venture beyond its northern bank, where their traces have been found in 
several caves (see below, pp.18-24) ; or else there were no caves suitable for habi- 
tation in the southern cliffs. The second theory seems the more plausible since, 
according to documents brought to light in Jordan, it is highly probable that Bar 
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Kokhba’s followers also occupied Masada, to the south of Nahal Seelim. How. — 


ever that may be, the fact remains that a number of caves on both sides of Nahal 
Seelim, which had been occupied in the Chalcolithic Age, were not used as hide. 
outs in Bar Kokhba’s time. Perhaps this might lead to the conclusion that the 
number of combatants and their families who sought refuge in the desert was 


not large. But there is a further point to be considered: Nahal Seelim is relatively , 


rich in water sources (four small springs and several pools yielding water the 


year round) which turn it into a virtual oasis. To this day the wadi is an impor 


tant traffic artery for Beduin who water their camels in it and make their way 
along its bed to and from the Dead Sea. Such a route through the desert, which 
was a blessing in normal times for those who lived in its wastes, might obviously 
have turned into a nuisance to fugitives whose only aim was to conceal them- 
selves from their pursuers. 


. . . . . ' 
In view of this negative result of our searches—which nevertheless contributed 


to our understanding of the true situation—it was decided to move our camp to 
the sector of Expedition C, in order to explore a cave discovered in Nahal 
“Asahel. However, various difficulties arose which cast doubt on the feasibility 
of this project, and it had to be abandoned. During three days we reconnoitred 
in the surroundings and examined various small water courses between Nahal 
Seelim and Nahal Mishmar (Wadi Mahras), as well as the shorter, southern arm 
of Nahal Hever. Behind the small openings visible in the crags of these valleys 
we found nothing but niches, recesses and small chambers. Consequently we 
moved our camp northward to Nahal David (Wadi Sder), close to En-gedi; this 
is the northermost valley within Israel territory that drains into the Dead Sea. 

Though Nahal David had many times been explored from end to end by 
various archaeological groups, examination of the caves had been superficial and 
no systematic excavations had been carried out in them. Beduin from across the 
border were also known to have searched this valley for scrolls. Since the time 
at our disposal was limited, we decided to concentrate on the examination of 
only one cave at the western end of the valley, known as the ‘Cave of the Pool’. 
This cave is almost invisble, high up on the northern rock-face (Pl. 2 B, white 
arrow); it could be reached only by a long arduous climb from below, since 
the descent from the cliff top, along which runs the Jordanian border, was not 
possible. 

The ‘Cave of the Pool’ was discovered by Beduins, who showed it first to the 
German engineer G. D. Sandel in 1905. Aharoni examined it in 1956. Both 
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Sandel and Aharoni published brief reports on their findings. The former? 
describes the natural cave and the plastered water tank, as well as a collection of 
large jars that stood in the rear of the cave and contained a kind of stewed fruit. 








Fig. 2. The ‘Cave of the Pool’. 


Spread out beside these jars was a mat made of palm leaves. Aharoni,* whose 
trial sounding in the cave brought to light Israelite and Roman sherds, drew 
amore accurate plan of it than his predecessor (Fig. 2). The cave is about 33 m. 
long, 6-7 m. wide in the front part and 3-4 m. in the rear. Its floor is covered 
by fallen rock, especially near the entrance and in the rear. The rock of the 
cave is blackened by smoke and bats’ droppings. 

For lack of time (we had only two days left) we had to limit ourselves to a 
few soundings in various parts of the cave. Even this work was rendered difficult 
by inadequate lighting and thick dust. In the centre of the cave, opposite the 
entrance, was a layer of ashes containing sherds, fragments of mats, ropes and 
wood, palm branches, food remains (chiefly date kernels and pomegranate 
peels), a bone with a piece of meat on it, etc. (Pl. 3 B, 5-6). This had ob- 
viously been a kind of refuse dump inside the cave. At the rear of the cave, too, 
we found remnants of mats and more ashes beneath the rubble of fallen stones. 

The principal finds, illustrated in Pl. 3B, are: a jar handle of the Chalcolithic 
Age (1); a fragment of a cooking pot with a thickened, ridged rim typical of 





* G.D. Sandel: Am Toten Meere, ZDPV, 30, 1907, pp. 79-84. 
*Y. Aharoni: An Archaeological Survey at En-gedi, BIES, 22, 1958, pp. 40-44 (Hebrew). 
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the eighth to seventh centuries B. Cc. (2); a red stone weight, closely resembling 
Israelite weights (3); a complete pottery juglet (4); a wooden comb (7); an 
iron arrow-head, square in section* (8); and an iron needle, 14 cm. long, which 
was found in an upper chamber at the rear of the cave (9). Objects Nos. 4, 7.9 
are from the Roman period. The accumulated debris in the cave forms only a thin 
layer, even though—on the evidence of the sherds— the cave was inhabited 
in the Chalcolithic, Israelite and Roman periods. Apparently it was only briefly 
occupied on each occasion. 

The most interesting find in the cave was the water pool near the entrance 
(Pl. 3A) which is partly hewn out of the rock and partly constructed; the whole 
structure is faced with plaster of high quality, which dates it to the Roman 
period, i.e. to the time of Bar Kokhba. The total length of the tank is roughly 
5 m., and its average width 1.20 m. Aharoni calculated its capacity at about 
12 m*. Rainwater entered the pool from above, by way of a vertical gully which 
has been partly preserved; first the water was channelled into a sedimentation 
tank. If this installation did indeed function as a water reservoir, it was no 
mean engineering feat and one which must have required great effort and 
ingenuity, particularly in view of the location of the cave. The owners of the 
cave and those who installed the water reservoir were most probably notables 
of nearby En-gedi, who were the leaders of the revolt against the Romans and 
made provision in advance for the emergency of a siege and, when the time 
came, took refuge in the cave. The occupants of the cave must at one time have 
been pursued right up to the very entrance, as is testified by the iron arrow- 
head described above, which was shot from outside the cave and found stuck 
into the ceiling near the entrance. This pyramid-shaped arrow-head is entirely 
different from those found in other caves that had been occupied by Bar 
Kokhba’s troops. The latter are smaller and have three sharp ridges. 





* Arrow-heads with square sections are not characteristic of the Roman legions, but may perhaps 
have been used by their foreign mercenary units. They are certainly not common in Palestine. Two 
arrows of this type have been found at Samaria, in a Hellenistic and Persian setting. (G. Reisner, 
C. Fisher, D. Lyon: Havard Excavations at Samaria. Cambridge, 1920, Fig. 218, 10; J. W. Crowfoot, 
G. M. Crowfoot, K. M. Kenyon: The Objects from Samaria. London, 1957, Fig. 111, 20.) Apparently 
this type had a long life span, since arrow-heads with square sections were found in a collection of 
iron implements originating from Beth-Ther (B. Kirschner, BJPES, 12, 1946, Pl. G, Fig. 3 [Hebrew]}), 
which may be dated to the Roman period—although the circumstances in which they were found 
are somewhat obscure. The view that the Beth-Ther arrows are from the time of Bar Kokhba’s wat 
must, of course, remains conjectural. 
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Expedition B 


Y. AHARONI 


Hebrew University, Jerusalem 


Tus survey summarizes the results of two expedition in the area: the first one 
from 25 January to 2 February 1960," and the second one as part of the main 
expedition which explored the caves of the Judean Desert from 23 March to 
6 April 1960.* 

Nahal Seelim was chosen for two reasons: (1) The area had not been surveyed 
by earlier expeditions which in 1953 and 1955 worked in Nahal Hever,* and in 
the En-gedi area in 1949 and 1956.* In the course of the reconnaissance in Nahal 
Hever we got as far as Nahal Mishmar, but the area of Nahal Seelim and Nahal 
Hardof, which drains into Nahal Seelim, had not been examined, (2) Rumour 
had it that part of the material from the period of Bar Kokhba from ‘unknown 
caves’ which was being sold by Beduin in Jordan, had been found in Wadi 
Seyal, that is Nahal Seelim. 

This valley, one of the biggest canyons in the Judean Desert, drains into the 
Dead Sea about 4km. north of Masada (See map, Fig. 1, p. 12). The main 
canyon is 7 km. long as the crow flies, and roughly about half-way, Nahal 
Hardof (Wadi Maradif) joins it from the north. Nahal Seelim shows more 





* In addition to Defence Army personnel, the following participated in the first expedition: A. Alouf, 
Gabriella Bacchi, Y. Baron, M. Ben-Dov, Y. Ben-Ephraim, D. Brin, $. Dar, S. Dror, M. Eshel, 
$. Golomb, A. Goren, D. Hacohen, Rahel Hakhlili, Ilana, G. Ilani, E. Ivri, M. Kohavi, Y. Kolton, 
B. Levi, G. Levi, M. Livneh, Z. Meshel, R. Mines, S$. Nachmani, B. Rothenberg (photographer), 
D. Schwartz, I. Shilov, Y. Tsafrir, E. Zussman. 

* The following participated in the second expedition: Gabriella Bacchi, H. Balaban, G. Ben-Ari, 
M. Ben-Dov, S. Dror, A. Goren, Rahel Grunman, H. Hadash, Rahel Hakhlili, Rina Hebron, M. 
Horowitz, M. Kohavi, B. Levi, M. Mizrahi, G. Moron, N. Sandar, Dalia Shoni, A. Zakai. During the 
absence of the writer owing to illness, M. Kohavi was for a few days in charge of the expedition, 
for which he deserves special thanks. Photographs of the area were taken partly by B. Rothenberg and 
partly by the author. Mrs, H. Bieberkraut photographed the finds, and Y. Behar drew the sketches. 

* See the short summaries in IEJ, 4, 1954, pp. 126-127; 5, 1955, pp. 272-273. Also the general survey 
by Aharoni and Rothenberg: In she Steps of Kings and Rebels. Tel Aviv, 1960, pp. 114-157 (Hebrew) _ 
A detailed report will appear in ‘Asigot, 3. 

‘ B. Maisler (Mazar): A Trial Excavation at En-gedi, BIES, 15, 1950, pp. 25-28; Y. Aharoni: An 
Archaeological Survey at En-gedi, BIES, 22, 1958, pp. 27-45 (both in Hebrew). 
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signs of life than the other valleys in the area, apart from those around En-gedi. re 
It is relatively rich in water resources, thanks to four small springs, called Seelim ee 
(Ein Khusheiba), ‘Anevah (Ein Uneiba) , Namer (Ein en-Nimriya) , and Safsafah were f 
(Ein Sufeisif}). West of these are two large pools, called Na‘amah (Birkat en- Age; 
Nu'eimiya) and Sephirah (Birkat es-Safariya), which hold the water the year banty 

round. Along the walls of the canyon are three relatively convenient ascents. Middl 
Those leading to the north are the ‘Ascent of Seelim’® and the ‘Ascent of the ered a 
Warriors’ ;° the one leading southward is the ‘Ascent of ‘Anevah’. afew 

Both expeditions pitched their camps near the northern bank of the Seelim Itean 

Valley, north of Mount Namer (Khashm Umm as-Suweid), whence the survey and st 
of the area and the caves was carried out. The following is a description of the probal 
main finds arranged chronologically: Chalcolithic, Israelite (Iron Age), and 





Site 4- 
Roman, i.e. the period of Bar Kokhba. of N 
* This ascent is also known as ‘Ascent of the Mules’ because in the 1953 expedition a mule detach- } 
ment climbed from there with supplies to Nahal Hever. 'Rde’ 
* This ascent has not yet been given an official name. The above name was suggested during the last "Nar 


expedition, because the cave of Bar Kokhba’s warriors is located in the vicinity. 
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EXPEDITION B 13 


1. THE CHALCOLITHIC AGE 


The discovery in the Judean Desert of remains from this period was nothing 
new, for many had already been found in Wadi Murabba‘at,’ the caves of Naha! 
Hever® and En-gedi.° What was remarkable about the finds was the fact that they 
provided evidence of a greater population density in the area for this period than 
for any later one. Not only were many remains found on the surface, but there 
is hardly a cave suitable for living, no matter how small or difficult of access, 
where relics of this period were not discovered. In every cave where remains of 
the Roman period came to light, remains from the Chalcolithic Age were also 
found. Many caves held only Chalcolithic relics. 


Structures 


Site 6—The most clearly marked structure near the southern bank of Nahal 
Hardof (map ref. 1777.0862) was discovered by F. Frank, who called it Qasr 
Umm el-Harmel and drew an accurate plan of it, but did not succeed in establish- 
ing its date.*° 

According to Frank’s evidence the shape of the structure is clear. The building 
consists of a large courtyard surrounded by an irregular wall. In the centre are 
remains of a structure open to the east. The only room is on the west of the 
courtyard, and north of it is a small additional courtyard. Only a few sherds 
were found on the surface. Some of them are apparently from the Chalcolithic 
Age; fragments of a jar with pattern combing belong to an early stage of the 
farly Bronze Age; the rim of a cooking pot with holes beneath it dates to the 
Middle Bronze Age IIA. While making a trial sounding in the room we encount- 
ered a mud floor which was covered with a thin layer of ashes, and on it were 
afew sherds of the Chalcolithic period or the beginning of the Early Bronze Age. 
Itcan therefore be assumed that the structure was built in the Chalcolithic Age 
and stood at least until the early stages of the Early Bronze Age. The later sherds 
probably belong to an occasional occupation. 


Site 4—About 1 km. west of the ‘Ascent of the Warriors’, near the northern bank 
of Nahal Seelim, building fragments were found in the saddle of the hill 





‘R.de Vaux, RB, 60, 1953, pp. 249-253. * The material will be published in ‘Atigot, 3. 
'J.Naveh: Chalcolithic Remains at En-gedi, BIES, 22, 1958, pp. 46-48 (Hebrew). 
’F. Frank, ZDPV, 57, 1934, pp. 197-198, Pl. 5A. 
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(1784.0851). The remains of badly destroyed straight and curved walls ar | 
noticeable here. Chalcolithic sherds were scattered on the surface. The site seem; | 
to have been a dwelling camp above caves which also contained material from 
this period. 


Site 8—Sherds and remains of structures similar to those above the ‘Ascent of 
‘Anevah’ (c. 1795.0841) were found.” Beneath the structure are caves which 
Prof. N. Avigad examined in 1960; Chalcolithic remains were also found here 


(see p. 6f. above). 


Caves 


As already mentioned, there was no cave in which no Chalcolithic pottery wa 
found, resembling in its general features the pottery of Beersheba of the same 
period.** Since the work of reconstructing and classifying this material has not 
yet been completed, it cannot be discussed here. Other finds included basalt 
fragments of the kind found at Beersheba, cloth, pieces of wood, matting and 
food remains, which are still being checked and classified. 

The most interesting discoveries came from two small caves in Nahal Badir, 
close to its junction with Nahal Seelim, north of the Sephirah Pool (caves 45 and 
49), the approach to which is extremely difficult. Cave 49, situated in the face of 
the sheer cliff on the southern bank of the valley, had to be reached by rope 
ladder (see Pl. 4 A). It has a large entrance and is several metres deep; but 
much of it is now filled by fallen rock which we were unable to remove. On 
rock ledge nearby four mace-heads, two of haematite and two of copper, were 
found (Pl. 8B).** Next to a large rock were the remains of a fire place, and near- 
by, in addition to pottery, also pieces of cloth, fragments of matting or basket 
bottoms (Pl. 7E-F), as well as the front part of a copper axe™ (PI. 8 A). 
Beside them was a quantity of polished bone and shell pendants with two holes 
in the top corners, partially decorated with diagonal lines (Pl. 8 C). Since they 
all lay together, they were presumbly strung on a cord and used as an ornament. 
Similar pendants were also found in the Beersheba region.** Also brought to 





" The writer did not visit this site. ® See IE], 6, 1956, pp. 163-179 and 226-238 
*? Compare J. Perrot: The Excavations at Tell Abu Matar, near Beersheba, IEJ, 5, 1955, Pls. 14A, 
15A; M. Dothan: The Excavation at Khirbat Betar (Beer-Sheba), ‘Asigot, 2, 1958, Pl. VII, 1, 4. 

“ Compare the axes from Mezer, IEJ, 7, 1957, Pl. 37D. The composition of the metal has not yet 
been analysed. * IEJ, 5, 1955, p. 172, Fig. 20, 1-5, 10. 
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light was a fragment of an ivory worked with a geometric design (Pl. 8A). A 
similar ivory, with a more complicated decoration, was found in cave 45 (oppo- 
site cave 49) on the north bank of Nahal Badir (Pl. 8 A centre). In cave 32 a 
bone awl was discovered (PI. 8 A Jeft).* 

Most interesting were two joined cloth bags containing a large number of 
beads of different colours strung on thread (P!. 7B-D), and by their side the re- 
mains of a purse made of small white and green beads (Pl. 7 A). They were dis- 
covered in one of the deepest recesses of cave 32 (see plan of the cave, Fig. 3, 8) 
among material from the Chalcolithic and Roman periods. 

Here we are giving only general descriptions; specific details will be published 
later. Only after all the material has been studied will it be possible to consider 
in greater detail the relationships of this Chalcolithic culture and its exact place 
within the chronological framework of the period. But the sharp contrast be- 
tween the primitive living conditions in the caves, and the high standard of 
craftmanship revealed in the various items, from the pottery to the metal and 
ivory artifacts, deserves mention. 


2. THEISRAELITE PERIOD (IRON AGE) 
No remains from the Iron Age were found in the caves we examined, but we 
came across some surface structures north and north-east of Nahal Seelim. Here 
we shall give only a brief description of the sites marked on the map (Fig. 1), 
and shall deal with them in more detail at another time. 


Site 21—On Mount Hasron (Rujm el-Baqara) (1722.0871), commanding the 
western approach to Nahal Seelim, a fortress of the Israelite period was found, 
the general plan of which is similar to the Israelite fortress above En-gedi.”" 


Site 12—This is a small fort, built on a high point above the northern branch of 
Nahal Hardof (c.1791.0880) about 114 km. south-east of Mount Itay (Khashm 
el-Atr), where a considerable quantity of sherds from the ninth and eighth 
centuries B.C. was collected. 


Site 11—This is a dwelling place built c. 700 m. NNW of the previous site 
(1788.0887). 





“ Compare: Dothan, op. cit. (above, n. 13), Fig. 18:45; and RB, 60, 1953, Pi. X, 18-20. 
* BIES, 22, 1958, pp. 30-31 (Hebrew). 
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Site 10—This is a house of the ‘four-room type’, situated about 100 m. north. about 
west of Site 11 (1787.0888). Here too, many sherds similar to those from Site sigille 
12 were found. 

Thus we have here two fortresses (Sites 12, 21) and two dwelling places | S#e J 
Sites 10, 11) erected near Site 12. In the S. part of the Judean Desert similar , (182 
structures have so far been dscovered only around En-gedi** and in the Nahal } but it 
Qeni—Nahal Heimar area, north of Mount Sdom.*® Clearly these are no usual | 
settlements, but fortresses attesting to the existence of desert routes. These | 5#é 4 
recently found fortresses show that in the Iron Age a highway descended from | #b0V' 
the Hebron area through Nahal Seelim to the shores of the Dead Sea, and thence | betw 


certainly continued to Moab.”° build 
were 

3. THE BAR KOKHBA (ROMAN) PERIOD | Bo 

Four Roman forts, which controlled Nahal Seelim from west and east, were | © th 
discovered. | Seeli 
infer: 

Site 3—This fort is built on Mount Badir (Rujm Badira), one of the highest | Naha 


peaks in the area (1743.0857), commanding a view of the entire surroundings. | but, | 
Stones from a cairn, which now marks the peak, are scattered in the south- | Kokt 
western corner of the earlier fort. The general plan is square, the length of each ! tried 
side about 20 m. A row of rooms can be distinguished close to the wall, parti- | of th 
culary on the western side, giving it the character of casemate wall. The fort has } In 
not been well preserved, so that without excavation it is impossible to clarify the | Site’ 
details of its plan. Many Roman sherds were collected, including terra-sigillata. | Site 

‘Ane 
Site 2—This fort is situated on a branch north of the Pool of Sephirah (1760. 
0834) and commands Nahal Seelim from the west up to the track which crosses 
the valley near the pool. It is also square—c. 15 X 15 m., and surrounded bya | Cave 
wall about 3 m. thick and covered with rubble. The area inside the fort is divided } Kokl 
into a courtyard in the north, about 7 X 3 m. in size, and three or four rooms in | inN 
the south. The length of each room is about 6 m. and the width about 3 m.,, 
while the middle room was apparently further sub--divided into two rooms, each | Cave 








Hare 
" Ibid., pp. 27-32. ) its 
* See: Y. Aharoni: The Negeb of Judah, JEJ, 8, 1958, pp. 33-35; Aharoni and Rothenberg, op. cit. See 
(above, n. 3), pp. 12-47 (Hebrew). , 


* The writer hopes to give detailed consideration to this route when all the material is published. | and 
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about 3 X 3 m. Here we also found many Roman sherds, including terra- 
sigillata. 


Site 19—This is a small fort built in the valley bed below the “Anevah Spring 
(1824.0846). A square can be discerned in it, extending over several metres, 
but it was not measured. 


Site 20—This the second fort built west of the ‘Anevah Spring, about 100 m. 
above the previous one (1821.0845). Remains of a built track were discovered 
between the two strongpoints. There are clear signs of a strong rectangular 
building slightly larger than the previous fort, but here again no measurements 
were taken. 

Both these forts (19 and 20) were obviously intended to guard the entrance 
to the valley from the east, in particular the two eastern springs, ‘Anevah and 
Seelim. It seems that they were built during the siege of Masada, as can be 
inferred from the remains of a wide Roman road leading from the entrance of 
Nahal Seelim to Masada. The other forts should be attributed to the same period; 
but, it may also be assumed that they existed at least until the period of Bar 
Kokhba, when the Romans once more gained control of the desert routes and 
tried to enforce the surrender of the people who had taken refuge in the cave 
of the deep canyons. 

In addition, we found two other Roman sites: 

Site 9—a tomb built close to Namer Spring, 2 x 4 m. in size. 
Site 18—signs of an encampment and Roman pottery above the Ascent of 
‘Anevah (c. 1766. 0832). 


Caves 


Caves, which were important hide-outs and which contain remains from the Bar 
Kokhba period, are situated in the vicinity of the ‘Ascent of the Warriors’-—one 
in Nahal Hardof (40) and three in Nahal Seelim (31, 32 and 34). 


Cave 40 (the ‘Cave of the Reservoir’) (Fig. 2) is on the southern bank of Nahal 
Hardof (c. 1795.0862; Pl. 5 A). Although this canyon is comparatively short, 
its walls are sheer and more difficult to climb than those of the large Nahal 
Selim. The cave lies 115 m. below the top of the cliff wall (by altimeter), 
and the approach is difficult. 
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Fig. 2. Plan of cave 40. 


Despite its wide opening the cave itself is not large (see Fig. 2). It has two 
passages which join inside the cave, and the average depth is about 25 m. Near 
the left wall are visible remains of a plaster-lined cistern, similar to that 
of the ‘Cave of the Pool’ near En-gedi** (Pl. 5 B; see ® in the plan, Fig. 2). 
The pool was partially hewn out of the rock and partially built. The latter part 
has been completely destroyed, and remains of the plaster are preserved only on 
the rock surface. The reservoir was up to 1.90 m. long, up to 1.40 m. deep and 
1.25 m. wide; it narrows from top to bottom. The capacity of the cistern was at 
least 2.6 m*, but the constructed part may have been larger than now appears. 
There is no channel or conduit through which water could have run into the pool 
as at En-gedi, but this cave has many passages opening upward, and presumably 
rain water was conducted through them into the cistern. Mainly Roman pottery 
and also some Chalcolithic remains were found in this cave. 

A bronze coin from the second year of Bar Kokhba (PI. 10G; see below, 
p- 64). was found in a small niche about 200 m. east of cave 40. 

The most important refuge caves in this area were those on the northern wall 
of Nahal Seelim, about 500 m. west of the top of the ‘Ascent of the Warriors 
(c. 1791.0853). Three adjacent caves were found here, which were numbered 
31, 34 and 32, according to their location from east to west (Pl. 4B). Cave 32s 
95 m. below the top of the cliff (by altimeter), the other two a few metres lower. 
Between them another cave (33) was discovered, which contained only Chaleoli- 
thic material, and slightly farther west are two more caves (35 and 36), in 
which only a few pieces of pottery from the same period were found. 


Cave 32 (the ‘Cave of the Skulls’) (Pl. 6A; Fig. 3) is the largest; the approach 
to it is relatively easy. It has a wide opening, sub-divided by a rock pillar, and 





*™ BIES, 22, 1958, pp. 40-42 (Hebrew). 
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contains two chambers, the one to the left larger than that to the right. From 
the chambers extend passages which gradually narrow into deep crevices. This 
cave was searched systematically by Beduin who left accumulations of rubble 
and stone in the chambers (PI. 6B). Even in the deepest niches, where we 
penetrated only with great effort, did we find tools left by Beduin and signs 
of their digging. 

We excavated in many places but found only a few Chalcolithic pits, 
which were undamaged. The pottery was mainly Roman, but the Chalcolithic Age 
was well represented. The following finds from this cave are worth mentioning: 

(1) A coin of Trajan (Pl. 10 C; see below p. 63). 





Fig. 3. Plan of Cave 32. 


(2) A grave with seven skeletons found in a crevice deep inside the cave 
(Fig. 3, 2). The skulls were piled together, with the rest of the bones beside 
them. Clearly here was a secondary burial of gathered bones, but nothing else 
was found in the vicinity, apart from a small remnant of cloth on one of the 
bones. The bones and the piece of cloth have been sent for examination. 


Cave 31 (the ‘Cave of the Arrows’) (Fig. 4) : The aproach to this cave 
was difficult. At one section we had to cross a smooth rock by hewing foot- 
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Fig. 4. Plan of Cave 31. 


holds into the rock and spanning a rope across. The cave is small and has two 
openings. The average dimensions are 4 * 7 m., and in addition a few small 
crevices. This cave has not been searched by Beduin, and we excavated it most 
thoroughly. We found quantities of pottery, including jars (Pl. 10A-B), Roman 
cooking pots (Pl.9 D-E),** and a Herodian lamp of a late type (PI. 8E).” 
We have not yet completed the examination and classification of the pottery 
nor the analysis of the seeds, pieces of cloth and wood, and various implements. 
A coin of Trajan was discovered in this cave too (PI. 10 D; see below p. 63). 

Most interesting was an arsenal of arrows in a corner of the cave (see plan 
of the cave, Fig. 4, x). Near eleven triangle-shaped iron arrow-heads (PI. 9 B) 
were a large number of shafts whose upper parts were made of wood, 14-20 cm. 
long, and the lower parts of cane (Pl. 9A). Jt was clear from a large number 
of the cane shafts that these were longer than the wooden ones, but it is 
difficult to estimate their exact length. The wooden parts are sharpened at 
the ends and fitted into the cane shafts. The points at which the wooden and 
cane shafts are joined and the arrow-heads are fitted in, were carefully tied 
with sinew. The cane is painted red and black at the end and is notched for 
the bow-string (PI. 9 C). 





* Compare: RB, 60, 1953, Figs. 3, 4, 17, Pl. XI, 1-2. * Compare: ibid., Figs. 4, 13. 
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Fig. 5. Plan of Cave 34. 


Cave 34 (the ‘Cave of the Scrolls’) (Fig. 5) is situated between Caves 31 and 
32. It is hidden from sight and its approach is difficult. A jutting rock hides 
the entrance, which we failed to notice while working in the two adjacent 
aves. Only by chance did one of the reconnaissance parties become aware of 
i. We reached this cave with the help of a rope stretched from the west.” 
The cave is even smaller than the ‘Cave of the Arrows.’ Its entrance is 2.5 m. 





* A. Goren, of Ma‘abarot, was the first to climb to the cave, and he fixed the rope. He also found 
the first parchment fragment. 
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wide and the central chamber only 3 X 4 m. in size. To the right is a narrow 
fissure, 7 m. long. We excavated this cave most thoroughly. 

The first fragments of parchment and papyri were found in a small pit in 
the middle of the cave near the entrance, where various other items, including 
2 comb, wooden gaming counters (Pl. 8 D), and two coins were also discovered, 
Beneath a vulture’s nest were more fragments of papyri. The coins date to the 
time of Elagabalus (A.D. 218-222; Pl. 10 F) and of Severus Alexander (a0. 
222-235; Pl. 10 E); that is about 100 years after Bar Kokhba (see below, p. 64). 

The written material includes the following fragments: 


(1) Fragments of a phylactery—two delicate and very thin strips of parch- 
ment, similar to those from Wadi Murabba‘at, containing two sections of the 
phylactery prayer in minute writing.” 


Fragment A (Pl. 11 B) contains the text of Exodus xiii, 2-10. The parchment, 
60 mm. long and of a maximum width of 16 mm., contains eleven lines of 
writing. The average height of the letters is 1 mm. The right part of the 
parchment is torn, so that words are missing from the beginning of each line, 
14-15 letters from each line in the upper part, and up to 21 letters in the lower 
part. In other words, a section of about 20-35 mm. is missing. This is what 
is written: 

7722) ON. YRIWw? 1322 on 9D Aw N92 99° [wtp] (1 

N29 OID ONY? WR AT OVA NX Vd OYA YR AW TR NIT] (2 

ONS? ONK OVA pan oN? XP1 A OONN TA? KYA 7 pina °D OTAy] «(3 

MA MONT CNM 939397 PIX ON WAP WD? YD Wm Waxn wna] (4 

MX Nay) wat 29m nar pox 79 nn? pPnax[>? yaw3 WR roan] (5 

an oyeawn ova nye VIRN on nyaw [mn wina nx ATIAyA] 

mp xvyoypon 7? ayy xd) on ny[aw mx SOR? Mixn AI>] (7 

Mwy Ar Naya WRX? [Nw] ova 4395 nftam qoax Soa oRW FT] 

pry pa wort y Sy [mx]? 7> [AIM ORM cnMR¥a > AI] 

Wi OSD AW? INN APN 72 YD Pa.I Aw? MANN WAN yy] (10 

mn? DM AY? OXIA Apa OX N ww] (11 


The text of this fragment contains an interesting departure from the tradi- 
tional text (which we have indicated by larger letters). In line 6 is written 





* R. de Vaux, RB, 60, 1953, pp. 263-264, 269. 
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nso DRM OM? Nyaw instead of nxn Yon Om? Nyaw. This version is also found 
in the Septuagint and in the Syriac Translation, but the Septuagint contains an 
additional change: €€ huépac €5e08e, The version given here is transitional 
between the traditional version and the Septuagint translation. It provides 
an interesting addition to the Hebrew variations parallel to the Septuagint. 

The last letters of line 10 are not clear. May be the copyist began to write the 
phrase Nw but since there was insufficient space, he erased the letters and 
repeated them in line 11. 


Fragment B (P\. 11 C) contains the text from Exodus xiii, 11-16. The parchment 
is 27 X 19 mm. in size and contains eleven lines of writing in slightly larger 
letters than Fragment A. It is torn on the right side, and 20-25 letters are missing 
from each line. Thus, only about one third of the original parchment strip is 
preserved. This is what is written: 


UND °2YII7 PIN ON WW? RID TT] 1 

map? on sop 95 n[Mayay 7? Ana Pnaxy 9 yaws] (2 
991 m1?) O17 72 AT? IWR AMAA Aw wD bd] (3 
3192 95) INDA[1 AIDN NP ON AWA AHN wn Ww] (4 
VON? M9 722 [TORNW? °D WA ATI|N P3aa HIN] (5 
DSI AW? UN SI 7 pina PON MIN NNT AD] (6 
Mia? 2771 Nw? ALY ID AwWpA DAN Oay Man] (7 
M72 VND2 TY OFX W329 O 9 pwN2 7192 93) (8 
3192 55) O-D17 On [wD YD AID Nar aN 1D Sy] 
Py Pa N|vwh Alo7 Sy Mixed AM AIK 233] (10 
O(N? UN'S 7? prima °D) (11 


This version is identical with the MT.** 


(2) A corner of a leather scroll with indications of some Hebrew letters about 
5cm. from the upper corner (PI. 11. A). The remains of two words can be seen. 
Clearest of all are four ‘lameds’, two in each word, which resemble the shape 
of the ‘lamed’ in the Wadi Murabba‘at finds.” The second word begins with 
the letters 95%. 





* P. Werberg-Moller (VT, 10, 1960, pp. 229-230) was of the opinion that there was a change here 
as compared with the traditional version, but his reading is based on photographs in the press, 
prepared before the parchment was smoothed out. 
" Compare: R. de Vaux, RB, 60, 1953, Pl. XIla. 
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(3) Several fragments of papyrus. After Prof. James Bieberkraut opened and 
smoothed these fragments, they were found to contain various writings in 
Hebrew letters, and some in Greek. The Hebrew fragments contain parts of 
various texts, but there is no hope of joining them into a more complete doc. 
ment. On the other hand, among the Greek papyri are two larger fragments, each 
containing a few rows of writing including names of persons and numbers. The 
Greek papyri are published below by Dr. B. Lifshitz (pp. 53-58). The Hebrew 
fragments will be published later. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In the final stages of the Bar Kokhba war a group of warriorsfound refugein the 
caves of Nahal Seelim and Nahal Hardof, just as others went to Wadi Murabba- 
‘at and Nahal Hever. The cistern of Cave 40, similar to the one near En-gedi, 
indicates that the hiding place had been prepared beforehand and that the 
refugees knew the area very well. On the basis of the large amount of work 
which Beduin put into the search of Cave 32, it can be assumed that at least 
part of the material from ‘unknown caves’ comes from there. All the written 
fragments our expedition found came from the small Cave 34, which had not 
been tampered with by Beduin. It is interesting to note that the finds include a 
variety of items, such as phylactery strips, fragments of scrolls and various kinds 
of papyri. In view of the damaged condition of the material, particularly of 
the small scroll fragment, it seems that most of the writings hidden in this cave 
had been removed from there already in ancient times, perhaps around the time 
indicated by the two later coins, that is about a century after the War of Bar 
Kokhba. 

As a result of these new finds, and in the absence of any signs of a Roman 
siege similar to that of Nahal Hever, it may be assumed that the group who hid 
in Nahal Seelim were not discovered by the Romans. But it is unlikely that they 
stayed in these caves for any length of time; in fact, it would appear that after 
the war they returned to their homes. All the the same, they continued to keep 
the refuge caves ready for any emergency for at last another century. 
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Expedition C 


P. BAR-ADON 


Department of Antiquities 


Tue sector assigned to our expedition’ included the southern bank of Nahal 
Hever, Nahal Holed, Nahal ‘Asahel, and Nahal Mishmar (Wadi Mahras). 

At the outset the party was divided into five reconnaissance groups. They 
were helped considerably by air-photos and a helicopter survey made from above 
the canyons and—where possible—inside them. Members of the expedition also 
entered crevices and ravines not shown on the photographs taken from the 
helicopter. Dozens of caves were examined, most of which were inaccessible by 
ordinary means. In Nahal ‘Asahel and in Nahal Holed large and deep caves 
were located, the floors of which were covered with masses of fallen rock. The 
caves which were examined were classified according to objects found in them; 
others were marked for further examination. 

After a week spent in surveying all these caves we began excavating one that 
had been inhabited: the ‘Scouts’ Cave’ (Cave 1) on the S. bank of Nahal Mish- 
mar. It is situated on a steep cliff with a sheer drop of about 250 m., and was im- 
possible to reach except with the aid of ropes (Pl. 12A). The cave is about 50 m. 
below the cliff top, which reaches 270 m. above sea level, and has a total height 
of 300 m. A first check revealed that the cave had not been visited by Beduin, ap- 
parently because of the difficult access. (Several caves nearby, which were com- 
paratively easy to reach, had been searched by them.) Therefore, and also be- 
cause of a number of surface finds, including a human skull, Chalcolithic and 
Roman pottery sherds, fragments of glass vessels and remains of fabric, straw 
and wood, it was decided to examine this cave thoroughly. 

We also searched Caves 2, 3 and 4 in the vicinity. Cave 2, which had been 
visited by Beduin, had been inhabited; Chalcolithic and Roman sherds were dis- 





‘The team comprised the following: Students of the Hebrew University—Y.Tsor (chief assistant), 
D.Behat, Irit Goldstein, Nehama Moussaieff, Y.Shmida; volunteers from settlements and towns: 
Y, Ben-Israel, C. Cohen, G. Eylani, Y. Globovitski, R. Judenfreund, B. Momis, B. Rabinowitz, 
Y.Reifenberg, Y. Safrir, Z. Shapira, A. Shob, A. Zalmanovitz; soldiers: Major D.Maimon, Captain 
Y.Yafet, Lieutenant A. Shevah, D. Bar-Adon, Y. Finkelstein, M. Flankenflik, Z. Gefen, D. Goren, 
D. Levi, D. Naaman, N. Ozerko, Y. Rabinowitch, S$. Shendor, C. Shweitzer, M. Trachtman, Y. Yagar. 
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covered in it, as well as the skull and skeleton of a child. Cave 3 had apparently 
been used as a storage place. A thick layer of ashes covered the floor. Dr. H. 
Nathan, of the Department of Anatomy of the Hebrew University-Hadassah 
Medical School, has examined the skeletons found in the caves. His report is 
published on pp. 66-70. 

There is no doubt that in ancient times the approach to this and nearby caves, 
while hazardous, had been much easier than it is today. A trail, still visible in 
parts along the cliff, indicates that in the past there had been some kind of nar. 
row track along which a man could pass. But those very difficulties of access 
must have operated as a security factor for the cave dwellers, since an enemy 
could never take them by surprise. The only method of overcoming them would 
be by a siege, cutting them off from their food and water sources.’ 

Two springs rise from the cliff side, more than 200 m. below the cave (Pl. 
11D), but if they yielded water during the periods under consideration, it is 
hardly likely that they could have been of much use except in peacetime. For 
even in ancient times the descent must have been most tortuous, taking about 
one hour and exposed to view all the way. In winter time a possible alternative 
water supply emerges—as we noticed while working there—from rock pools in 
the district, which were filled by local rains or by flood waters pouring down 
the Judean Mountains. 

The ‘Scouts’ Cave’ is a natural one, composed of two halls and some crevices 
in the south, south-west, west and north-west, parts of which are still filled up, 
The halls are 12 X 14 m. in area and from 1.5 to 3.5 m. in height. The crevices, 
which have not yet been entirely cleared, are between 5 and 6 m. deep. 

The blackened ceiling of Hall I is marked by large patches of white, indicating 
where stones had fallen, presumably after the inhabitants had left the cave. The 
ceiling and crevices of Hall II are coated with soot. In Hall I three large stones 
rest on a Chacolithic level. The later inhabitants made use of these stones by 
fitting one up as a mortar (the cavity has a diameter of 20 cm.) with a grinder, 
and the other two as grinders alone (Pl. 11E). A small stone mortar with 
grinder was also found on the upper floor (Pl. 12 E). This latter floor, which 





* For well preserved Roman camps in the area, cf. Y. Aharoni: The Caves of Nahal Hever, ‘Atiqot, 
3 (in press); Y. Aharoni & B. Rothenberg: In the Steps of Kings and Rebels. Tel Aviv, 1960, pp. 151- 
152 (Hebrew). See also G. Alon: History of the Jews in Palestine during the Period of the Mishna 
and Talmud, \1. Tel Aviv, 1957, p. 16 ff. (Hebrew); S. Yeivin: The War of Bar Kokhba. Jerusalem, 
1952, 2nd. ed., p. 62 ff. (Hebrew). 
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extends over both halls, is made of stamped earth and straw (PI.12D). A 
second floor, found in Hall II at a depth of 12 to 20 cm., was also of stamped 
earth (P!. 13 A), but it has not yet been completely cleared. 

On the upper floors of both chambers two fragments of papyrus were found. 
One, which was very creased, was inscribed in Greek (Pl. 13D), and the second 
in Hebrew (PI. 13E). The latter fragment, 2.7 X 3.5 cm. in size, was discovered 
near a later fall of stone, and possibly the rest of it is buried underneath. Both 
fragments were written in black ink. The Greek papyrus, which is 7.5 X 8.5 cm. 
in size, was found to have been inscribed on both sides, but only a small fraction 
of it is legible. Dr. B. Lifshitz is publishing it below (pp. 59-60). 

In the Hebrew papyrus the letters 1.2 .n » ,2° can be read, but those preceed- 
ing and following them are not clear. At the same spot lay also small fragments 
of papyrus from which nothing at all could be gathered, and pieces of blank 
parchment which may have been remnants of margins of scrolls. Comparison of 
these fragments with inscriptions found by Aharoni and Yadin indicate they too 
are from the period of Bar Kokhba. 

Two fire places were found on the floor of Hall I: one is square, 40 X 40 
cm. in size, and enclosed by flat upright stones; the other is circular, about 1 m. 
in diameter, enclosed by unhewn stones of medium size, with a partition of 
smaller stones down the middle (Pl. 13 B-C). Both fire places contained ashes. 
cinders, sherds of cooking pots, and blackened remnants of food. Around them 
roots and partially burnt pieces of wood were scattered. Pits, with signs of fire 
in them, were found, particularly in Hall II. There were also indications of 
fires on the second floor of stamped earth in this chamber. 

A large number of sherds of similar type with minor variations were brought 
to light. Generally speaking, every jar had a flat rim; a short or elongated neck 
decorated with a thin ridge at the base, near the shoulder; two loop handles on 
the shoulders; an entirely or partly, ribbed body; and a concave base* (Pl. 13 G; 





* Compare these letters with those in the letters of Shim'on Bar Kosiba and from community heads 
etc. to Joshuah Ben Galgola: J.T. Milik: Quelques textes hébreux de Murabba‘at; Une lettre de 
Siméon Bar-Kokheba, RB, 60, 1953, Pls. XIII, XIV. The shape of the , the right stroke of which 
is bent, similar to the left one, is apparently a result of the speed at which the scribe wrote, as he 
began writing it immediately after completing the letter ». 

*R. de Vaux: Fouille au Khirbet Qumran, RB, 60, 1953, p. 97, Fig. 2:1, 3, 6, Pl. VIb:97; ibid: Les 
grottes de Murabba‘at et leurs documents, #bid., Pl. XI:1, p. 257, Fig. 3:1-3; idem: Fouilles de Feshka, 
RB, 66, 1959, p. 239, Fig. 1:1; Y. Aharoni: Excavations at Ramat Rahel (Second Season, 1959), BIES 
24, 1960, p. 85, Fig. 7:3 (Hebrew), also IEJ, 9, 1959, p. 273; L. Y. Rahmani: Tombs from the end 
of the Second Temple period in Jerusalem, ‘Atigot, 3 (in press). 
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Fig. 1. 


and Fig. 1:1-4). Some of them undoubtedly served as oil-jugs. There were also 
pear-shaped jugs of levigated clay with handles springing from rim to shoulder: 
the body entirely or partly ribbed; with ring or concave bases (PI. 13 F; Fig. 
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1:9-10). Similar jugs were found in Qumran, Layer II, first century A.D.° Among 
the fragments of lamps characteristic of the second century A.D. (Pl. 14 D; Fig. 
1:8) was a typically Herodian lamp, its nozzle short and splayed (PI. 14D; 
Fig. 1:7).° There was also a fragment of a limestone vessel with a square handle 
attached to the rim, which in Herodian time served as a measuring cup 
(Fig. 1:6)." 

Other finds include: many fragments of cooking pots, their handles reaching 
from lip to shoulder, and with thin ridged bodies, of a type common in the Hel- 
lenistic and early Roman periods (Pl. 13G; Fig. 1:5) ;° sherds of pots and bowls 
of particularly fine workmanship; fragments of glass vessels (Pl. 14 D); various 
items of sron—a hook? and parts of a narrow strip 20 cm. long and rilled at the 
end, which was possibly used to reinforce a wooden box (PI. 14 D); various 
items of /eather—two pieces sewn together with thread, apparently part of a 
leather jacket; a buckle and various decorations with holes and tassels (Pl. 14A); 
parts of worn sandals of adults and children (Pl. 15A).° 

Various pieces of woven fabric have been preserved (P1.14E-F) ; some are very 
delicate, even coloured in blue and red. There were also pieces of sacking, vari- 
ous lengths of thread, including a very fine one wound around a small stone (PI. 
14C). All these materials have been sent for examination to the Government 
Fibre and Forest Products Institute. Also found were articles made of straw, 
fragmens of matting, remnants of baskets, ropes and finely plaited trays of 
straw (Pl. 16A) and remains of cereals, and fruits such as pomegranates, nuts, 





* R. de Vaux, RB, 61, 1954, p. 223, Fig. 4:12 (Niveau II); Rahmani, op. cit. (above, n. 4); Aharoni, 
op. cit. (above, n. 2). 

* J. B. Pritchard: The Excavation at Herodian Jericho, 1951, AASOR, 32-33, 1958, p. 22, Pls. 
49:1-5, 59:33; de Vaux, Fouille au Khirbet Qumran, op. cit., (above, n. 4), p. 99, Fig. 3-4., idem, 
op. cit. (above, n. 5), pp. 217 (Niveau II), 223, Fig. 4:8; idem, Fouilles de Feshka, op. cit. (above, 
n.4), p. 241, Fig. 2:3; J. T. Milik, op. cit. (above, n.3), p.259, Fig. 4:11-13; Rahmani, op. cit. (above, 
n.4), (in more detail). 

’ Pritchard, op. cit. (above, n. 6), Pl. 52:2; J. T. Milik, op. cit. (above, n. 3), pp. 99, 259, Figs. 3:12, 
4:10 (two handles on the sides of the vessel, Pl. VIb:99); Aharoni,op. cit. (above, n. 4), BIES, p. 83, 
Fig. 6:5; Rahmani, op. cit. (above, n.4). Rahmani measured the vessels, the shapes of which were 
similar to ours; but it is not clear whether their capacity was the same, since we had only fragments. 
Their capacity was 0.54 1., i.e. one lug. 

" Aharoni, op. cit. (above, n.4). It was found at Beth Yerah and other sites. See also detailed 
discussion of such vessels and others: P. Kahane: Pottery from Ossuary Tombs Round Jerusalem, 
IE], 2, 1952, pp. 125-139, 176-182; 3, 1953, pp. 48-54. 

* J.T. Milik, op. cit. (above, n. 3), Pl. Vib. 

* Aharoni, op. cit. (above, n. 2); Aharoni & Rothenberg, op. cit (above, n. 2). 
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dates and olives; and animals remains (detailed descriptions of which will fol- 
low)*. 

The numerous mortars, grinders and double ovens indicate that the cave was 
inhabited by several families. The finds seem to prove that these people were 
neither nomads nor hermits, but settlers who had been forced to relinquish their 
communities and seek refuge in these caves. The luxury objects they brought 
along with them, such as glass vessels, pottery of good quality, lamps and stone 
utensils, seem to prove that they had come to the cave in relatively quiet times; 
but the unburied skulls, unused wood, stone vessels left standing, are all signs 
that the cave was abandoned in a hurry, probably under external pressure. 

The typically Herodian vessels (corresponding to those of Qumran, Level II 
—if indeed they are not of a transitional type as is generally accepted) and the 
second floor of stamped earth lead to the assumption that this cave also served 
as a refuge during the period of the destruction of the Second Temple. 


THE CHALCOLITHIC PERIOD 


The upper floor of stamped earth covered an earlier level from the Chalcolithic 
period, i.e. from the fourth millenium B.c. This 3000-year gap in settlement is 
also evident in other caves in Nahal Hever and Nahal Seelim which were exca- 
vated by Aharoni. In Cave No. 2 of Wadi Murabba‘at signs of habitation from 
the Middle Bronze Age II were found (eighteenth to seventeenth century B.C.); 
and in Caves 1, 2 and 3, remnants of Iron Age which, on the basis of the sherds, 
must be attributed to the eighth to seventh century B.c."* Aharoni found a few 
sherds of this period in Nahal Hever,”* as well as a number of Israelite fortresses. 

In this level we excavated only one locus, 1.20 X 2.50 m. in size, together with 
a number of small experimental pits. The layer is 70-80 cm. deep and covers the 
entire cave, including the niches which are filled in. In the pits were remains 
of fire places and signs of fires, promising intereseting and important material 
when excavation is renewed. Amongst the finds were preserved objects made of 
straw. At a depth of about 30 cm. from the top of the level a straw sieve was 
found, complete with sifter, the interestices of which averaged 2-3 mm’. The 





™ Prof. G. Wittenberg, of the Department of Parasitology, Hebrew University-Hadassah Medical 
School, has discovered in human excreta in floor B, on the edge of the Chalcolithic stratum, ova of 
Trichuris trichuria, a parasite believed to be of American origin; the finds show that it existed also in 
Asia before its contacts with America. 

" J.T. Milik, op. cit. (above, n. 3), p. 254, Fig. 2. * Aharoni, op. cit. (above, n. 2)- 
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ida few | sieve was almost entirely flattened by the pressure of the soil above it. After 
srtresses. | careful treatment by Y. Shenhav, it emerged that the sieve was originally bowl- 
her with | Shaped (Pls. 14 G; 15 B, C, Fig. 2). To our knowledge no other example of this 
wvers the | type of sieve has so far been found anywhere. Its upper diameter is 38 cm. and 
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remains ? the lower one 20 cm.; evidently it had been used for sifting cereals and similar 


material | items. In parts the plait of straw on the inside of the sieve was worn from much 
made of } se, but the outside was well preserved. In the same level, although at different 
‘eve was | depths, were pieces of straw matting, straw trays, the remains of a basket, and 
m?. The | #WOven rope (PI. 16 B).* 


On the bases of the early sherds of this period are imprints of matting and 
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“ There is no difference between the basic plaiting of the straw materials of this period and of later 
sted also in 


periods, just as no change has occured till this day in the technique of similar plaiting. Neither can 
one point to any definite variation in the majority of samples, such as matting, straw trays, etc. The 


ove, n. 2). quality of the work, whether rough or fine, depends more on the artistic level than on period changes. 
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Fig. 3. * In 

; ' : mae tims, s 
plaited straw left on the damp clay while the pottery was being made. Similar } py, 
imprints are known from Teleilat Ghassul and other sites.” * See: 
p. 21, | 
* A. Mallon et al.: Teleilat Ghassul, 1. Rome, 1934, p.91, Fig.40; R. Koeppel et al.: Teleila | : Dot! 
Ghassul, Il. Rome, 1940, Pls. 83-84; J. T. Milik, op. cit. (above, n. 3), p. 251, Fig. 1:22; J. Garstang ~ Mal 
et al.: Jericho, AAA, 22, 1935, Pl. LXa; 23, 1936, p. 87, Pl. XX XII:33b; for other early sites, see (above 
for example, M. Stekelis: The Yarmukian Industry, EJ, 1, 1950-1951, pp. 1-19. ‘ . 16), 
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Complete clay vessels and sherds were found, such as ladles, pots, jugs, bowls 
and basins. At least one of the small bowls’* was used as a lamp, as indicated by 
the soot mark on the rim (PI. 16C; Fig. 3:14). Also found were a bowl with pro- 
jections emerging from the rim (Fig. 3:15); pots with rims flaring outward and 
small pierced handles attached to the shoulder or body of the vessel (Pl. 16 D; 
Fig. 3:11) ;** decorated with triangles formed by two diagonal cuts’* and paral- 
lel lines (Fig. 3:26) ;*® vessels with incised herring-bone decoration (Fig. 3:8)” 
ihumb-indented ledge handles (Fig. 3:22); a pierced horizontal handle (Fig. 
3:21); and a loop-handle decorated with imprints and vertical lines belonging to 
a vessel with a spout, the character of which is not clear (Fig. 3:19) ;” rims of 
ahole-mouth jars as thick as—or even thicker than the body of the jar (Fig. 
3:2-3) ;* a fragment of a hole-mouth jar, ribbed in its upper portion (Fig. 3:1); 
also fragments of bowls (Fig. 3:16-17)** a bowl with white painted bands on 
a brown slip inside, and a black and red burnished slip outside; vessels with a 
red painted band on body and rim, and vessels with irregular bands of white 
ona brown slip (Fig. 3:25, 28-29) ;** parts of jugs with elongated or short necks 
and rims with a slight outward flare (Fig. 3:4-7);*° the upper part of a churn 





* A. Mallon et al., op. cit, (above, n. 14), Pl. 41; J. Perrot: The Excavations at Tell Abu Matar, JEJ, 
§, 1955, p. 81, Fig. 16:10, 13; H. de Contenson: Céramique chalcolithique de Beersheba, IEJ, 6, 
1956, p. 174, Fig. 6:7; M. Dothan: Excavations at Kh. Betar (Beersheba), ‘Atigot, 2, 1959, p. 21, 
Fig.7 (see also p. 33, Fig. 12, bowls with rims painted with a red line). 

"R. Koeppel et al., op. cit. (above, n. 15), Pls. 91-93; de Contenson, op. cit. (above, n. 16), p. 166, 
Fig. 2:1-2; Dothan, op. cit. (above, n. 16), p. 36, Fig. 15:9, p. 38, Fig. 17. 

* For coloured triangular decorations: Mallon et al., op cit. (above, n. 15), Pls. 42:17, 50:97, 84:5; 
Koeppel et. al., op. cit. (above, n. 15), Pl. 80:13, 20; also on basalt vessels. See, e. g., Dothan, op. cit. 
(above, n. 16, p. 25, Fig. 11:18; p. 40, Fig. 19:1, Mallon et al., op. cit. (above, n. 15), p. 69, Fig, 
23:2, * See for earlier examples, Stekelis, op. cit., (above, n. 15), Pl. II:2. 
* J.T. Milik, op. cit., (above, n.3), p. 251, Fig. 1:24; Koeppel et al., op. cit. (above, n.15), Pl. 
93:12; Stekelis, op. cit. (above, n. 15), Pl. 1. 

* For details of handles with various imprinted decorations see: Mallon et al., op. cit., (above, n. 15), 
p.93, Fig. 41:12, Pl. 46:2. 

“In Wadi Murabba‘at, J. T. Milik, (op. cit. [above, n. 3.] p. 251, Fig. 1:20-21) also found very wide 
tims, similar to those typical of Early Bronze Age I, like type A VIIIb of G. E. Wright: The Pottery 
of Palestine from the Earliest Times to the end of the Early Bronze Age. New Haven, 1937. 

” See: de Contenson, op. cit. (above, n. 16), p. 174, Figs. 6:15, 18; Dothan, op. cit. (above, n. 16), 
p.21, Fig. 7:14, 20 and p. 33, Fig. 12:27. 

“Dothan, ibid., Figs. 11:29, 30, 34 and 18:31. 

“Mallon et al., op. cit. (above, n. 15), p. 110, Fig. 50:3-4, Pl. 43:4, 104; Koeppel et al., op. cit. 
(above, n. 15), Pl. 77:8; Garstang ef. al., op. cit. (above, n. 15), Pl. XLIII:17; Dothan, op. cit. (above, 


‘ 0.16), Fig. 9:14-20, 21-26. 
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with a flaring concave neck and large pierced handles, together with othe; 
sections of the churn (PI. 16C; Fig. 4).”° 








Fig. 4. , 
Remnants of textiles and leather were also found in this level, including 2 
well preserved piece of fabric stuck to a fragment of a hole-mouth jar (Fig | 
3:23). At Teleilat Ghassul only two pieces of soot-covered fabric were found.” 
There were also many stone hammers; spindle whorls of stone and pottery;* } 
knives and awls of flint and awls of bone, 10-11.5 cm. in length, the head of 
one of them pierced (P1.17A) ;* a clay stopper (P1.16C) ; sticks of wood of vari- | 
ous lengths (up to about 56 cm.), sharpened and scraped at their ends, similar 
to those found in Wadi Murabba‘at.*® Moreover, there were various ornaments, | 
such as a round ivory disc 5.1 cm. in diameter. It has a hole in the middle, sur- 
rounded by two circles of holes, and was apparently used as a decoration. A simi- } 
lar disc was found in Beersheba.** Other ornaments included an ivory bead, tiny 
fayence beads (PI. 12B), and a clay statuette of a sheep (PI. 12C).** Many rem- 
nants of fruit, olives, cereals and animals were uncovered in this level. This is 





* Mallon ef al., op. cit. (above, n. 15), p. 111, Fig. 59:4, Pl. 50A; Perrot, op. cit. (above, n. 16), 
Pl. 14 C; ibid., 6, 1956, p. 178, Fig.9:7-9; Dothan, op. cit. (above, n. 16), p. 37, Fig. 16:1. See } 
also ibid., p. 27. 

* Exhibits in the Pontifical Museum of Jerusalem. For preliminary report see: A. Mallon: Les 
fouilles ... dans la vallée du Jourdain ... 1932-1933, Biblica, 14, 1933, p. 296. } 
* Including elongated stone spindle whorls, resembling one of ours. 

* J.T. Milik, op. cit. (above, n.3), Pl. X:18-20; Mallon et. al., op. cit. (above, n.15), p.76, Fig: } 
31:6-7, 12-15; Perrot, op. cit. (above, n. 16), Pl. 13B; Dothan, op. cit., (above, n. 16), p. 25, Fig. 
11:21; p. 39 and Fig. 18:40-46. * J.T. Milik, op. cit. (above, n. 3), p. 253. 
™ J. Perrot: Statuettes en ivoire et autres objects en ivoire et en os provenant des gisements préhis 
toriques de la région de Beershéba, Syria, 36, 1959, p. 15, Fig. 8. 

™ Mallon ef al., op. cit. (above, n.15), p.85, Fig. 35; W.F. Albright: From the Stone Age 1 
Christianity. Baltimore, 1940, p. 98. 
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the first time that uncalcinated remnants of grains from the Chalcolithic period 
were found (see Dr. Zaitchik’s report in the find, p. 71 below). Prof. G. Haas, 
of the Department of Zoology of the University, defined the animal remains on 
the upper level as follows: ox, calf,goats, deer, dove, and various birds; and in 
the Chalcolithic level, as ram (?), mole, rabbit, various birds, fossile sea-snails, 
shells from the Mediterranean and the entire region. 

Since the mine detector used in the cave reacted to Chalcolithic potsherds, 
these were analysed in Jerusalem, to ascertain a possible iron content in the clay. 
Thanks to the cooperation of Prof. Y. Bentor, Director of the Government's 
Geological Survey, a number of sherds were examined in the Survey’s Chemistry 
Department. Following are the results, as kindly reported by Dr. Z. Boden- 
heimer: ‘We carried out an initial examination of the sherds marked Nahal 
Mishmar, 66, 67. The concentration of ferric oxide (Fe,O,) in sample 66 was 
24%, and 5.42% in sample 67. 

‘In sample 67 we succeeded, with the aid of a magnet, in extracting concen- 
trations of iron (40% Fe,O,), a fact which explains the reaction of the mine 
detector. On the other hand, in sample 66 we found no concentrations attracting 
amagnet. 

‘The qualitative proof of the presence of pyrites may possibly hint at the 
manufacture of the vessel at a relatively low temperature.’ 

The finds of this period, belonging to the later part of the Chalcolithic period 
and perhaps to beginning of the Early Bronze Age I, are evidence of a prolonged 
and regular habitation of this cave and of the ways of daily life and the level of 
the material culture of the inhabitants. The resemblance of the objects found 
here with those from Tuleilat Ghassul and Beersheba cultures is remarkable.** 


* In conclusion the author wishes to thank the photographers who joined Expedition C: E. Hirshbein, 
R. Kneller, D. Rubinger, M. Baram, E. Erde, E. Ilani and Y. Tsur; the photographers in Jerusalem, 
Mrs. H. Bieberkraut, A. Dagani and S. J. Schweig; Prof. J. Bieberkraut who unfolded the Greek 
papyrus; Mrs. J. Shacherl-Hillman, who repaired the pottery, B. Engelhard who drew Fig. 2, and J. 
Amold, who drew the pottery (Figs. 1, 3 and 4). 
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Tue area assigned to our team’ included the southern cliffs of Nahal Arugot, 
the northern cliffs of Nahal Hever, and the eastern cliffs connecting the two 
valleys. In none of the twenty-three caves and cavities in the rock examined by 
the expedition was clear evidence of habitation found. Four caves were searched 
in Nahal Arugot, one in the southern cliff of Nahal Hever (the latter, situated 
outside the area assigned to this team, were searched with the permission of Mr. 
P. Bar-Adon). 


Nabal Arugot: Major efforts were directed toward the ‘Cave of the Vulture’. 
By a series of complicated manoeuvres a soldier, A. Shohet, was lowered to the 
cave entrance. But nothing was found inside,apart from some bits of cloth which 
vultures had collected for their nest. 


Nahal Hever: The large cave on the northern cliff of Nahal Hever (PI. 17B), 
which an expedition headed by Y. Aharoni explored in 1953,” became the centre 
of the team’s main efforts. Owing to its unusually large size and heaps of fallen 
rock inside, it was decided to re-examine it. Its western opening was reached 
with the aid of a rope ladder. A low tunnel, about 10 m. in length, leads to 





* The team comprised the following: University students: D. Ussishkin (chief assistant), Dana 
Avidar, Ada Boehm, M. Magen, Rivkah Merhav; members of settlements: Y. Ben-Yosef (Yas'ut), 
Y. Brin, B. Levy (Yif‘at), Y. Doron, S. Zeidler (Kfar Masaryk), Y. Golani, E. Hanum (Beth Alfa), 
Z. Goldberg, H. Lifshitz, Y. Mandel, R. Minas (Ramat Hashofet), M. Livneh (Ma‘ayan Barukh), 
Y. Moreg (Sa‘ad), P. Prusky (Lehavot Haviva), Y. Vitas (Dalia). From the Engineering Corps: 


E. Almassi, N. Arieli, H. Avraham, S. Bakri, M. Cohen, S. Dan, A. Issacher, D. Osen, A. Oshlak, 
M. Shabtai. From the Scouts and Supply Corps: H. Adam, H. Arditi, Y. Avdar, A. Balaban, S. Brenner, 
Y. Kastel, B. Katzon, S. Lagassi, H. Levine, N. Levine, C. Lonker, D. Mautner, J. Neumeyer, M. Ores, 
H. Rodner, S. Sela, A. Shohat, Y. Shohat, R. Solomon, D. Stein, A. Steinberg, D. Tirosh, U. Vadis 


lavsky, A. Varbin, R. Zamir, A. Zucker. 


? Cave Five-Six (so named because of its two openings). See description of this cave in ‘Atigot, 3, 
(in print) and Y. Aharoni-B. Rothenberg: In the Steps of Kings and Rebels. Tel Aviv, 1960, pp. 1238. 
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the first chamber (I) which measures some 30 X 40 m. in size and 15-20 m. in 
height. It is connected by another low tunnel with a second chamber (II), also 
large in size, the floor of which was covered by large piles of fallen stones. From 
here the third, and largest, chamber (III) is reached. Its floor, too, was covered 
by heaps of rocks and a great quantity of bats’ droppings. The depth of the entire 
cave is about 150 m. Examination of the cave showed that most of the big rocks 
had fallen from the roof before the Bar Kokhba warriors sought refuge in it. 
Arugot, The following is a description of the principal finds brought to light in this 
the two | cave (named the ‘Cave of the Letters’), in the order of their discovery.* 

ined by 
earched } A. BURIAL NICHE 2 

situated This niche was found on the second day of our work, in the eastern wall of 
1 of Mr. | Chamber III, north of the projection in its centre. Access to it is through a nar- 
row elongated slit which can be traversed only by crawling. The niche is about 
6m. long, 2 m. wide and 2 m. high. Its floor was covered by big rocks, similar 


‘ulture. } to those found in Chamber III itself — above which were smaller stones. The 
d to the |} niche included secondary burials, in three groups: (1) on the right were three 
h which 


baskets, one placed atop the other. The lowermost basket,which was torn and lay 
on its side, contained two skulls. The basket above it, still intact and resting on 
|. 178), its base, contained six skulls from which the lower jaws were missing. The top- 
centre | st basket rested on its side and contained a number of skulls which similarly 
£ fallen lacked the lower jaws (Pl. 18A). (2) At the far end of the niche another group 
of burials, found between baskets and mats, blocked a smaller niche. Some of 





a the bones were wrapped in various kinds of cloth. (3) A single burial, entirely 
covered by pieces of cloth, rested on the floor in the centre of the niche. Parts of 
askeleton and skull were found inside a basket, the sides of which were lined 

at), Dene ) with leather. 


(Yas‘ur), The examination of the skulls and skeletons has not yet been completed; 


a a thus it is still premature to give a detailed report on their numbers, ages and 
| Darukn), 


ng Corps: | sexes. But it has already been established that a number of the skulls are those 
A. Oshlak, | of children and women. A detailed review of all the skeletons will be published 


Brenner, f. 
: eerie in the final report of Dr. H. Nathan. 


U. Vadis The numerous pieces of cloth included fragments of clothing and sacking, 


rer | aswell as rectangular pieces of material, large and small; most of them were 
*Atiqot, ?; 





pp. 1238 | ' The material discovered by our team, including the Bar Kokhba Letters, will be published separately. 
} Only a brief survey of the finds is therefore given here. 
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striped or patterned in various other geometric designs (Pl. 19). Some of the 
patterns resemble those found on textiles from Dura-Europos. The Gover. 
ment’s Fibres and Forest Products Institute, which examined these materials, 
found that the sacking was made of flax,while the patterned materials were of 
pure wool. The rectangular pieces, measuring 60 X 50 cm., 90 X 70 cm, 
and 120 X 90 cm., respectively, are all woven across the narrower sides with 
two coloured stripes identical in width. Perhaps some of these served originally 
as ‘wrappers’ for scrolls,* similar to those found in Cave I at Qumran (some of 
which are also patterned).° The general aspect of the burials indicates that the 
remains of the dead were collected for the most part in one operation and placed 
either into or between baskets. Possibly they had died of famine or thirst during 
the siege of the cave by the Romans.That there was a siege is indicated by the 
Roman camp on top of the cliff, which was identified in 1953.° It would appear 


that at a later period the skeletons were gathered by refugees who knew of the | 


fate of those people. Every available material in the cave was used for burial 
purposes: baskets, clothing, and even scroll-wrappers. In this connection the 
passage from the Babylonian Talmud, Megillah 26b, may be quoted: ‘Mar 
Zutra said: Scroll-wrappers which have faded are made into shrouds for a 
met misvah;* this is their mode of disposal.’ 

The textiles require extensive study. But it can already be stated with cer- 


tainty that as to quantity, type and age, they make a valuable contribution to ” 


our knowledge of weaving in this country at the end of the first century and 
the beginning of the second century A.D. 


B. THE BAR KOKHBA COIN 


A bronze coin of Bar Kokhba was found outside the cave entrance, on the nar- 
row step between the cave wall and the cliff wall below. On the obverse the 
coin shows a palm tree with the legend: Shim'on; on the reverse is a cluster of 
grapes with the legend: Leberut Yerushalayim (‘For the Freedom of Jerusa- 
lem’). Further examination of the cave entrance revealed a wooden arrow with 
its three-edged metal head still attached. 





* Mishna, Kilaim ix, 3; Kelim xxviii, 4, etc. 
* E. L. Sukenik: Dead Sea Scrolls, Second Report. Jerusalem, 1950, p. 21 [Hebrew]; Qumran, Cave], 
Pls. IV-VII. * See Aharoni (above, n. 2). 


* An ‘obligatory corpse’ i.e. one whose burial was, in the absence of relatives, obligatory on passers-by, 
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C. BRONZE RITUAL VESSELS 


Following the discovery of the coin and the arrow, the O/C Southern Command 
suggested the use of a mine detector. This was put into operation on Friday, 
April 1, the same day a generator was brought to provide electric lighting in 
the cave. The mine detector soon located a wicker basket, buried about 50 cm. 
beneath the thick layer of dust in Chamber I, some 10 m. from the entrance near 
the western (left-hand) wall. The basket lay on its side, with its two handles 


_ tied together by a rope of palm fibres. The rope ends were tucked inside the 


basket (Pl. 18B). The basket contained nineteen carefully packed metal vessels. 
They included: two large bowls, twelve jugs of various sizes, a set of three 
incense shovels, large medium and small, one patera and one key (Pl. 20A-C). 
Some of the vessels were ornamented in relief, and some of the reliefs had been 
deliberately defaced by scratching (Pl. 21). The patera was of especial interest: 
its handle was in the shape of a ram’s head. In its centre was a bas-relief represen- 
ting a Greek mythological scene (Thetis and a Triton bringing arms to Achilles). 
No less interesting was the set of incense shovels, of a type used during the 
Roman period in religious ritual throughout the Orient; it is depicted on Jewish 
monuments, sometimes in conjunction with the menorah (seven-branched can- 
dlestick) , the ethrog (citron) and the /alab (palm branch) ."@ The two circular 
palettes (for holding the incense) found near the handle on either side of the 
large shovel, explain the two circles which appear on several pictures of this 
object on Jewish monuments.* These incense shovels were, of course, intended 
for purposes of Roman ritual; several similar examples from the Middle East 
and Pompeii are known. A very similar set, also of three incense shovels—large, 
medium and small—was discovered in the Hauran and is now at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New York.® The ritual nature of these vessels on the one hand, 
and the defacing of the images on the other, suggest that they were taken as 
booty from a Roman unit by Bar Kokhba’s soldiers and hidden in the cave. The 
bronze objects are of the general type of vessels produced at Capua, in southern 
Italy. On a visit to Naples and Pompeii, the author found scores of identical 
vessels, photographs of which will be published, together with the vessels under 
discussion, in the final report. 





"a See M. Narkiss: JPOS, 15, 1935, pp. 14 ff. ® Ibid., p. 17, No. 6. 
* GiselaM. A. Richter: Greek, Etruscan and Roman Bronzes. Metropolitan Museum of Art, New-York, 
1915, pp. 235-236. 
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D. A FRAGMENT OF THE BOOK OF PSALMS (PI.20D) 


} 
On the morning of Sunday, April 3, a small fragment of parchment, 4 5.5 cm. 


in size, was found near the western wall of Chamber I and several metres north 
(inward) from the site of the basket containing the bronze vessels. The frag. 
ment was inscribed with several lines of Psalm xv and the beginning of Psalm 


xvi. The scribe had left a blank line between the end of xv and the beginning | 


of xvi, indicating that the division between the two chapters was identical then 
with the present division. Since the Psalm is written in parallel verses, separated 
by a small space, it can be calculated that the original width of the written 


portion of the page was 7.5 cm. Accordingly, the text can be reconstructed as | 


follows: 
[WwIp IT yw? >} PARA Na? [9 MA] (1 
(12292 nex 3]7) pix Syp) o-n[n Jou] (2 
faqp by Rw x? A_}IM AY IVI AY[Y NI] (3 
[725° M7? OND] NN ONI 1°2°Y2 [ATI3] (4 
[7w32 73 XP iD}oOD sa? x1 yon? [yaw3] (5 
fodiy> pi? xd m>N] AwY A[P]> NX> [ps Sy Inw] (6 
[ s}17) on[sm = (7 


The text and spelling are identical with the MT, except for the omission at the , 


beginning of verse xvi, 3, of: 1329 by 9:9 x». This is a most interesting fact, 
since these words have no parallel verse in Psalm XV. The script of this 
fragment seems to be of a later date than that used in most of the Dead 
Sea Scrolls, but somewhat earlier than that found in the biblical fragments 
dating to the Bar Kokhba period which were found in Wadi Murabba‘at. This 
copy of the Book of Psalms may thus be dated to the second half of the first 
century A.D., and it may be assumed that it pre-dates the Bar Kokhba war by 
several decades. 


E. THE BAR KOKHBA LETTERS 


On that same Sunday, just before noon, a kind of crevice covered by a stone was 


found in the innermost corner of Chamber III, near the eastern wall and several 


metres north of Niche 2. The crevice (No. 7) was situated between large blocks 


of stone which leaned against the eastern wall of the cave. Its slit was extremely * 


narrow and twisted down to a cavity which measured c. 80 X 80 cm. Inside it 
were a large metal knife, a small wooden pyxis, and a mirror; on the floor lay 4 
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water skin made of animal hide.The skin contained a kerchief knotted at the 
ends, and inside the kerchief were stones and various herbs used as protection 
against the ‘Evil Eye’; a large packet of dyed, unspun wool wrapped in a 
piece of striped cloth, similar to the cloths found in Niche 2; some skeins of wool 
of various colours, a spindle, a glass jar, and several other objects. A bundle of 
papyri, the Bar Kokhba letters were at the bottom of the water skin still tied 
together with cord, (Pl. 22A), as well as a seal, stamped on a lump of clay which 
was affixed to the cord. Between the papyri four thin inscribed slats of wood 
were visible (Pl. 22B). Below is a description of the contents of the papyri 
bundle, in the order of their opening in Jerusalem by Prof. J. Bieberkraut. 


i. The Letter on Wood. When opened, the four slats (two of which were at- 
tached to each other) formed one slat about 17.5 cm. wide and 7.5 cm. long. It is 
inscribed with two columns,written from right to left. An incision had been made 
down the back, so that the wood could be folded, and it thus formed a kind of 
pinax. There are nine lines of writing in the right-hand column, and eight in the 
ieft, written in well preserved ink except for a few places where the characters 
have become blurred, or where the ink was absorbed into the knots of the origi- 
nal wood. 

The practice of writing on wood was widespread throughout the Orient, and 
is often mentioned even in rabbinical literature. The letter itself, written in Ara- 
maic opens with these words: 


Shim'on Bar Kosiba, the Prince over Israel, *xvw> ’y 03m AIADID I PyAW (1 
To Yehonatan and Masabala, peace. obo mao ynz0°? (2 


Of the fifteen letters found, only this one gives the full title of Bar Kokhba. 
The spelling and formulas used differ in some details from the version of Bar 
Kokhba’s title which appears on coins and in several documents now in Jordan. 
The interchange of the letters samekh and shin occurs in the other letters as well, 
so that the name appears several times as M2019 and once as maw. 

The letter deals with three things: 

(a) The confiscation of a quantity of wheat belonging to one Tahnun Ben- 
Yishm‘ael, and its transfer in safety to Shim‘on Bar Kosiba. The text reads, 
WpORA JM? punni. The word x-»pox which is repeated twice more in this 
letter, appears only once in rabbinical literature, in the Midrash Rabba, Deutero- 
nomy VII, 1. It was established long ago that this is the Greek term copdAeta, 
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which means ‘security’, ‘assurance’, ‘custody’, ‘obligation’, and the like.”® Ba 


Kosiba threatens to punish Yehonatan and Masabala if the order is not carried 
out: 
TIYNN RNY ID 739 °F PTAYN 7D XP oI 
And if you do not accordingly you shall be punished severely. 


This statement appears again in a similar formulation. 


(b) A threat to punish every man of Tekoa (*y1pn 133 93) who is engaged 
in repairing his house. Here too, the text reads Amy 7p N° Tayx 13327. Punishment 
of the people of Tekoa is also hinted at in another letter (see below, p. 48). 

(c) An order to arrest a certain Yeshu'a Bar Tadmoraya, and to send him ‘in 
custody’ (®°?p0x2) to Bar Kosiba. Yehonatan and Masabala are warned not 
to neglect to disarm him: ‘29 °T 7D°D n> tha? IOAN RP. The letter is signed: 
Shmuel Bar ‘Ami. The signature does not correspond with the handwriting 
of the letter itself. It may therefore be assumed that one of Bar Kokhba’s 
aides dictated the letter (see below, Letter 8, p. 45). 


2. Papyrus, 13 X 15.5 cm. (written in Aramaic). A badly preserved palimpsest, 
eight lines of which are preserved fragmentarily. Some of them are part of the 
earlier writing. The letter opens with the words, ‘from Shim‘on Bar Kosiba 
to...’, and it may be assumed that this, like the other letters, was addressed to 
Yehonatan and Masabala. The following words can be identified with cer- 
tainty: 


..-andall ...which...1 have written rmoor po? nand-....°7...3 ™ 
to you and have sent 
to you... {and if?} you shall not carry ...++.T39N KP [PON ...].-e 1? 


3. An elongated papyrus, 24 X 8.5 cm. (Greek). The left-hand part is not 
completely preserved. The original text consisted of about eighteen short lines, 
each line of two or three words. The letter opens with the words, (. ..t9) 
"lava6n Kai Mao&BaAra yalpetv and ends with the writer’s signature and the 
usual greeting €ppoco, which is equivalent to the conclusion of ni>w m7 in the 
Hebrew and Aramaic letters. This letter, now under study by Dr. B. Lifshitz, 
deals with the dispatch of one Agrippa, who had been charged with discussing 





* Cf. S. Lieberman: Greek in Jewish Palestine. New York, 1942, p. 8. 
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various matters with Yehonatan and Masabala. Among other things mentioned 
are lemons or citrons (see below, p. 48). From this letter we learn the vocaliza- 
tion of the name Masabala. This rare name is mentioned by Josephus as 
MéoBadog (an alternative reading Maoc&uBadoc), as the name of the father 
of one of the priests, Hanan, who was killed by Simeon Bar-Giora.” This in- 
teresting letter will be published in its entirety by Dr. Lifshitz in our final report. 


4, Papyrus. 8 x 12 cm. (Aramaic). This letter contains five lines written in a fine, 
clear cursive script. For the most part it is very well preserved. This is the text: 


Letter of Shim'on Bar Kosiba, peace dW HAIDA NynwW NWN (1 


to Yehonatan son of Ba‘aya. ywoont 97 mya Ia yaw} (2 
That whatever Elisha 

tells you do to him and help stwnm nm? tay 7? WK (3 

him... in his hand MP2 ...7Mv (4 
Be well. o> xin (5 


This letter, addressed only to Yehonatan, gives the name of his father as 
Ba'aya. In another letter (see below) his name is given as Ba‘ayan. 

The substance of Bar Kokhba’s order was apparently secret, but Elisha was 
authorised to transmit it by word of mouth to Yehonatan, who was instructed to 
assist Elisha in its execution. 

This letter is of particular importance because the word nox is used in it. 
Elisha is not mentioned in the other letters. The papyrus is a palimpsest; two 
letters of the earlier text—sb—should perhaps be completed to read (Ko )sib(a), 
in which case this papyrus was originally a letter addressed to Bar Kokhba. 


5. Papyrus, 16 x 18 cm. (Hebrew). This large papyrus is very badly preserved, 
and most of the right hand column is missing. Several legible letters of aname can 
be completed to read “Yehonatan’. Following this comes the word 7772397 i. e. 
the people of En-gedi. This letter, which identifies En-gedi as address of the 
recipients of the letters, is dealt with more fully below, in connection with 
Letter 12 (p. 47). Among others, the words prin 2 ynw can be made out in 
this papyrus. 





" War V, 13, 1. Mr. A. Mevorakh, of Haifa, who called my attenion to this passage, assumes that 
the Masabala mentioned in the letters may also have been a noted priest. 
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6. Papyrus. 13 x 8 cm. (Greek). The lines in the middle are completely blurred, 
When the letter was found the author succeeded in making out the following 


opening line *"Avavog ’lava8n 16 &5EAQ@ yaiperv 1e., the letter was written ' 


by Hanan to his ‘brother’ Yehonatan. In the following line the name of Bar 
Kokbha could be read: Ztvwuov Xworfa. 

Dr. Lifshitz, who is engaged in the study of this papyrus, has already succeeded 
in establishing a connection between the above lines. Accordingly, their 


substance is this: Hanan transmits to Yehonatan the order of Bar Kokhba which 


concerns the sending of supplies to ‘our brothers’; tOv &deAQ@v Hudv. 

The letter concludes with the words: Eppooo &BeAge, i.e. Peace be with you, 
my brother; the customary greeting used by members of a sect or group of war. 
1iors and the like. It should be noted that in the Hebrew letter as well (Letter 12) 
Bar Kokhba calls the soldiers ‘brothers’. The main importance of this letter at 
present is the fact that it gives the Greek transcription of Bar Kokhba’s name as 
XwoBa (see below, p. 50). The letter will be published in its entirety by Dr. 
Lifshitz in the final report. 


7. Papyrus, 9 X 13 cm. (Hebrew). This papyrus is very badly preserved, and 
almost nothing remains of the right hand column. The letter opens with the 
words, ‘From Shim‘on Bar . . .’. In its original form it included six lines of about 
three words each. 


8. Papyrus, 12 X 7 cm. (Aramaic). This letter is preserved in its entirety, except 
for a small tear on the left side. It contains thirteen lines, each line averaging 
five words, and two lines of signatures. It opens with these lines: 


Shim'on Bar Kosiba mIw> 72 Pyaw (1 
to Yehonatan Bar Ba'ayan Py. 73 yw (2 
and to Masabala Bar Shim'on nynw 72 Abawnads (3 
that you will send to me El'azar Ny? T°? pNowN % (4 
Bar Hitta, immediately, before OTP mw ADM 3 (5 
the Sabbath. naw (6 


in this letter, as in letter 14 (below, p. 48), the name Kosiba is written with 
aw. The letter also gives the name of Masabala’s father, Shim'on. Most 


interesting is the word mw, which appears so far as we know only twice in , 
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Hebrew sources: (a) in a poem entitled nw tpR : XNWwW2 RPT MW PT Pa PT 1737? 
(‘They receive sanction from one another directly and without delay’), and 
(b) in a section of the late Midrash published by Y. Mann in the form of mnw. 
§, Lieberman has already pointed out that this word must be interpreted—as 
in Palestinian Syriac—as ‘immediately’ or ‘without delay’.** Its appearance in 
this letter, several centuries before the sources mentioned above and conveying 
a clear meaning, is of especial interest. The letter ends with the words, 12 nysw 
nano anim Shim'on Bar Yehuda has written this. This signature, of another of 
Bar Kokhba’s aides, is also of great value; for had the letters been partially 
obliterated, leaving only the words, ‘Shim‘on Bar...’. there is no doubt that 
it would have been assumed immediately that this was the signatu of Shim‘onr 
Bar Kosiba himself. But in view of the clearly legible ‘Shim‘on Bar Yehuda’, 
some doubt is cast on Milik’s restoration of the signature of the letter found 
in Wadi Murabba‘at: [Sx Ww? 8°03 72019 7]J2 Ny~[w]. Since none of the letters in our 
possession is signed by Bar Kosiba himself, it may be assumed that the person 
who signed the Murabba‘at letter was another Shim’‘on, as in the case under 
discussion. And since each of the letters is written in a different hand, it may be 
concluded with certainty that they were not written by Bar Kosiba himself. 


9. Papyrus, 7 X 5.5 cm. (Hebrew ?). This is a very fragmentary letter. The only 
clear letters of the first line are 1n317? 5N..., which can be completed (Shim‘on 
Bar Kosiba) to Yehonatan. Originally the letter contained five lines. 


10. Papyrus, 11.5 X 6.5 cm. (Aramaic). This document is partially obliterated. 
It contained four lines written hurriedly in a crude cursive script. The first two 


li d: 
ines rea moana (!) yn3°> p[yaw] 


mama? ynowni pwIN °F Ow] 


The meaning of the verb 13? should be compared with the Mishna text in 
Peah iii, 2: oon? mondp sewn ww nx Win (‘If a man reaped his field in patches, 
leaving unreaped the unripe stems’—Danby’s translation). From this the con- 
clusion can be drawn that the supply situation in Bar Kokhba’s camp was 
difficult, and that there were corn fields in the area under the command of 
Yehonatan and Masabala (see above, p. 41). However, my colleague E. Kutcher 





* Lieberman, op. cit, (above, n. 10), pp. 176-177. 
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suggested that instead of wan one should read tayn (see Letter 15, below, 
p. 48). This reading remains, therefore, to be studied further. 


11. A long and complete papyrus, 21 X 9 cm. (Aramaic). The upper half 
contains ten lines, while the lower half is blank. The letter opens with the words, 


PY. I2 ys AaAoIw"I2 Pynw (1 
many (2 


It deals with a large number of important matters: (a) It mentions the mmm 
i.e. the Romans, using a form of spelling also found in rabbinical literature." So 
far as we know this is the sole instance where the Romans are mentioned in the 
Bar Kokhba documents, which generally used the term m°x1a7 (b) Bar Kosiba 
commands, among other things, 


n? PIS AMIN FT PMY ANN OPN Wa O'OPN Mm? WaIM 


You shall take Thyriss bar Tinianus and you shall bring him with you, 

for we need him. 
Thyrsis was apparently a non-Jew who may have cooperated with the forces 
of Bar Kosiba. Bar Kosiba therefore commands Yehonatan and Masabala 
to bring him with them.’* Of course, the reference may also be to a man who 
was captured. (c) The letter ends with the mention of fo" 72(?) 202 19. 
This is of some interest because of the man’s title. The name itself is not 
known from any other source, although the name 7°33 Batnaya is undoubtedly 
identical with Batnit (cf. Aba Shaul Ben-Batnit; Batnit Ben Aba Shaul 
Ben-Batnit), while the name 70° appears in a number of variants in rabbinical 
literature: wR NWR RWD RW. There is also a XW (AV: Mesha) in 1 
Chronicles viii, 9 (utoa LXX). Since the name of Batnaya occurs rarely, it 
may be possible to relate the person mentioned here to the Batnit family men- 
tioned above; but this matter requires further study. 

The letter concludes with the usual greeting: ov 17. 


12. Papyrus, 19 X 9.5 cm. (Hebrew). This large papyrus is inscribed across the 
entire width of its two columns. The right hand column is 12 cm. wide and 





* Ibid., p. 179. * Prof. Mazar has called my attention to Dio Cassius: 
‘and many strangers, attracted by the hope of booty, joined them’, 
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contains eight lines. The left hand column, which is torn at its left edge, is about 
6 cm. wide and includes six lines. From several points of view this is the most 
important of all letters, as regards both content and style. The following are 
the first four lines of the right hand column (PI. 22C): 


From Shim'on Bar Kosiba to the "TAPY WIND NADI 7a Pynawn (1 
men of En-gedi 
to Masabala and to Yehonatan 212 .or>w Py2 [9]2 w[aw79[y] Rvaonm> (2 


Bar Ba'ayan, peace. You 
sit, eat and drink from the property 12 °0D3 Ya PN[YW1 PVR PAVyY INK (3 
of the House 


of Israel, and care nothing for 927 DiD> JDONN? PANT R21 IwIW? (4 
your brothers. 


The letter goes on with an order by Bar Kosiba to deal with the consignment 
from the ship which is with you... ee TDPRNY <CRVD RIOD 


Here we learn several interesting things: first, it emerges that the headquarters 
of Yehonatan and Masabala at the time they received the letters (that is, before 
they fled to the cave in Nahal Hever, was En-gedi (see Letter 5 above p. 43), 
not only because it is an oasis, but also because it served as a port. It may be 
assumed that the ship in question brought wheat from regions south or east of 
the Dead Sea. It is therefore clear that En-gedi served as the main port for the 
army of Bar Kosiba, through which consignments of wheat were sent to the 
region of Judea under the jurisdication of Yehonatan and Masabala; their 
region also included (as mentioned above, and also below, p. 48) the town 
of Tekoa at the edge of the desert. 

Another item of interest is the tone of rebuke which indicates—as do the 
other letters—that Bar Kosiba’s hold over his forces was not absolute, at least 
not during the period under discussion. This was felt particularly in connection 
with supplies which his army needed urgently. 


13. Papyrus’ 9 X 7 cm. (Hebrew ?). From this fragmentary papyrus only a few 
isolated letters can be discerned. Two characters in the first line read ..30... 
~~ Te 


14. A long papyrus, 24 X 10 cm (Aramaic). The upper section contains eight 
lines, while the lower one is blank (as in Papyrus 11). In the upper part it is a 
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palimpsest, in which fragments of several Greek characters are visible. The letter 
opens with the following words: 


wna Aawid 72 pyaw (1 
Roawn (2 


The letter deals with(2) prmx Yr pipe w3x ‘Dall the men of Tekoa and of Tel 
Arazin (?) who refuse to fight, and orders their mobilization (?). Bar Kosiba 
threatens punishment, as he does in the slat letter, if they do not send the fol- 
lowing, RM3IYID TAYR 779 °F 797 NI? YIT? PAN? PITwWN RN? on. The reading of the 
name Tel Arazin is doubtful, but the name Tel Arza, mentioned in Mishna 
Yebamot xvi, 7, is worthy of note in this connection. 


15. A broad papyrus, 22 X 6 cm. (Aramaic). This letter includes five lines ina 
clear cursive script. The text reads: 


Shim'on to Yehuda Bar Menashe, to way Mop> Avs 72 ATA pyar (1 
Oiryat ‘Arabaya. I have sent to you mown ot pon sn I> andy 
two donkeys that you shall send 

with them two men to Y ehonatan PY2 I ws? Ny p92 ! (IN) Way (2 
Bar Ba‘ayan and to Masabala in order Poy? -T Abaon min 
that they shall pack 

and send to the camp, to you, palm mxi pasney yao) ymi> pann> ynbw (3 
branches and citrons. And you, from smb pane nbv 
your place, send others 

who will bring you myrtles and now) JAN? PM Pa ws pow J? pw (4 
willows. See that they are tithed eee 7Pama> Jan 


and send them to the camp... 


... be well. ow xi... 6 


This is the only letter not addressed to Yehonatan and Masabala, but to a 
person called Yehuda Bar Menashe, in Qiryat ‘Arabaya. Bar Kosiba is sending 
him two donkeys to take two persons to Yehonatan and Masabala, who, as we 
know, were in En-gedi. They are to load the donkeys with palm branches and cit- 
rons, and send them to the camp of Yehuda Bar-Menashe. Bar Kokhba also 
orders Yehuda Bar-Menashe to send other men to the surrounding area to obtain 
myrtles and willows. Bar Kosiba further gives orders to Yehuda to ‘set them in 


order’. This instruction about ‘setting in order’ (m3pn7), which is a common — 
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expression in rabbinical literature, refers apparently to the setting aside of the 
tithe. This means that Bar Kosiba does not trust Yehonatan and Masabala— 
who must have been numbered among the ‘am ha-ares—to sent aside properly 
the tithe of citrons, and therefore he orders Yehuda to do so. The fact that Bar 
Kosiba himself had to send two donkeys from his camp to bring the ‘four 
species’, indicates the inadequacy of transport at the disposal of his subordinates. 
It also reflects the measure of his uncertainty as to whether his order would be 
carried out unless he sent the required transport. 

Since citron and palm leaves grew at En-gedi, Yehonatan and Masabala were 
ordered to provide them. Confirmation for this may be found in Letter 3 men- 
tioned above (p. 43). The fact that Letter 15 was included in the bundle of 
letters kept by Yehonatan and Masabala may be explained thus: when Yehu- 
da sent the donkeys he sent the letter along as confirmation of Bar Kokhba’s 
order, and the letter remained in the possession of the commanders at En-gedi. 

Yehuda himself was charged with supplying the myrtle and willow leaves 
from his own area. i.e. the Qiryat ‘Arabaya district. It seems that this was an 
area between the region of Jerusalem (or Beth-Ther) and En-gedi. In this con- 
nection mention should be made of Prof. B. Mazar’s suggestion on the birthplace 


_of the Messiah, according to a legend preserved in the Jerusalem Talmud 


(Berakhot ii, 4-5a), and in the Midrash Lament. I, 15 (Si. 57).’° According to 
this legend, a certain Jew was ploughing his field and his cow lowed. An Arab 
passed by (*any 7n'°) and told him to set his bullock and plough free because 
the Temple had been destroyed. When the cow lowed a second time, he told 
him to harness his bullock and his plough, since the King-Messiah had been 
born. When the ploughman asked the name and birthplace, he was told that 
the name was Menahem Ben-Hezekiah, and the birthplace was neat 737” n° 
mi? on? (Jerusalem Talmud version). The Midrash Lamentations has 8299 72 
instead of m3% n72. The late Prof. S. Klein suggested that the two places, 
m2 nya and xaqy nwa be identified with two ruins, Kh. el-Bireh and Kh. 
‘Atib, near Solomon’s Pools.’ This place, in the vicinity of Urtas, rich in 
springs and orchards, is the best suited site for Qiryat ‘Arabaya. It lies on the 
main route between Beth-Ther and En-gedi, north-west of Tekoa. 





* See the variants: Y. Kaufman: Midrashey Geulah. Jerusalem, 1954, pp. 291, 302 [Hebrew]. 

“H. E. President I. Ben-Zvi has suggested that »25y In be translated not as ‘an Arab’, but as ‘a 
tesident of Qiryat ‘Arabaya’. The matter requires further study. 

" Sefer ha-Yishuv, 1, 1. Jerusalem 1939, pp. 109 ff; BJPES, 3, 1935, p. 11. [Hebrew]. 
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The letter was written some time before the Sukkot holiday, and we may 
assume that the date was the autumn of A.D. 134, since by Sukkot of 135—if 
we accept the Jewish tradition that Beth-Ther was destroyed on the Ninth of 
Ab—Bar Kokhba was no longer alive. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The letters discussed here were brought to the cave by Yehonatan or Masabala 
when they took refuge in it, and were secreted into the water skin which pre- 
sumably belonged to the wife of one of them. It was probably not sentiment 
which prompted the transfer of the letters to the cave, but the fact that they 
backed up various confiscatory actions carried out by Yehonatan and Masa- 
bala. The documents were being kept ‘until things calmed down’, in anticipa- 
tion that a day would come when they would be needed. Their general style 
indicates that the letters were written in the last stage of the war, i.e. A.D. 134 
and 135. Of particular interest is the fact that they were in three languages. It is 
not clear why in certain cases Hebrew was used and Aramaic in others. But it 
should be noted that the Greek letters sent on behalf of Bar Kokhba’s command 
are not written in the first person, as are those in Hebrew and Aramaic. This 
becomes evident from Letter 6. As to Letter 3, the name of the signatory has not 
been established with certainty. Dr. Lifshitz thinks it is Bar Kokhba, but the 
matter requires further study. Bar Kokhba’s officers were apparently used to all 
three languages. 

Each letter is written in a different hand; but the script throughout is the cur- 
sive one, which was first revealed in the ossuaries. It is identical with the script 
used in the other documents from the Bar Kokhba period, which were published 
by scholars in Jordan. 

Finally, there is the name of Bar Kokhba. From the Murabba‘at letter we have 
learned that his name was actually x2019 92 (which is given in various forms, 
NAWID RIOD 73019); his other surnames, Kokhba (in Christian sources), Koziba 
and Kozba (in rabbinical literature), were nothing but terms of praise or cen- 
sure. The Greek letter provides the possible vocalization of the name: Kosiba. 


The design stamped on clay, which had apparently sealed one of the letters, | 


shows a man wrestling with a lion. This stamp seems to have been in use in 
Bar Kokhba’s headquarters. And it is perhaps not by chance that the seal chosen 
for his letters should bear precisely this motif, although it was widespread in the 
non-Jewish world. 
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Postscript: 


After writing this report, the final publication appeared of the Bar Kokhba do- 
cuments from Murabba‘at.** On the basis of one of the documents (No. 24, 
p. 122 ff.), P. Milik suggested that the headquarters of Bar Kokhba prior to 
his retreat to Beth-Ther was at Herodium. In the light of our letters, however, 
this suggestion seems unconvincing. On another occasion (Haaretz, 3rd March 
1961) I discussed this problem in detail. Suffice it to mention here the main 
arguments against P. Milik’s suggestion: 

(1) Yehuda Bar Menashe was posted at Qiryat ‘Arabaya, between En-gedi 
and Bar Kokhba’s headquarters. No such locality lay between Herodium and 
En-gedi. 

(2) The commanders of En-gedi were in control of Tekoa, and they were 
instructed to deal with the local inhabitants. Had Bar Kokhba had his head- 
quarters at Herodium, he would himself have dealt with nearby Tekoa. 

(3) P. Milik's suggestion is hased on his interpretation of the document 
from Murabba‘at mentioned above, which reads (column E). 


nox [o-jnw naw valw> prwy[a] 
8D] NI[OI]D 72 yaw 7 Sy SR IWI[?] 
DTA AwWPyY AINA ORI] 

D3 72 Send TOK NII 72 ATL] 


P. Milik interprets the beginning thus: ‘. . . par l’autorité de Sim‘on fils de 
Kosba, Prince d'Israél en campagne, qui réside 4 Hérodium, Yehuda fils de 
Rabba a dit 4 Hillel fils de Garis’, etc. 

But it seems most probable that the first clause concludes with the words: 
mew. KOI, ending after indication of date and era. Identically, 7 5y is not 
par l'autorité, but refers to 9xIw? n>K i. e. by, through. ONIN awYw AImMa2 
indicates the place where the subsequent transaction took place. The text should 
therefore be translated: 


On the 20th of Shevat, year Two of the Liberation of 
Israel by Shim'on Ben Kosiba, Prince of Israel. 

In the camp which is at Herodium, Yehuda son of 
Rabbah has said to Hillel son of Garis (etc). 





" P. Benoit, O. P., J. T. Milik, and R. de Vaux, O. P.: Les Grottes de Murabba'at, Oxford, 1961. 
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This interpretation corresponds to the usual order of formulas in documents 
of this kind: date and era, place of transaction, the text proper. 

Among the documents found in the second expedition (March-April 
1961), there are some which begin in the same manner, with the difference that 
En-gedi appears instead of Herodium. 

From this discussion it appears that Yehonatan and Masabala were apparently 
at the head of the toparchy of En-gedi which, according to Josephus, was one of 
the toparchies of Judaea, together with Herodium, Jericho, etc. I intend to 
discuss this point more fully in the preliminary report on the documents found 
in 1961. 
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The Greek Documents 
from Nahal Seelim and Nahal Mishmar 


B. LIFSHITZ 


Hebrew University, Jerusalem 


A. THE PAPYRI FROM NAHAL SEELIM 


In the region of Nahal Seelim eight papyrus fragments were found, written 
in Greek and varying in size from nine lines to two letters. Fragments 1 and 2, 
the largest of them, contain lists of names; fragments 3 to 6 are undoubtedly 
all parts of the same document, since they were all written by the same hand; 
fragment 8 is another part of a list of names; and fragment 7, the smallest, 
consists of only two letters. These are clearly the remnants of official documents, 
as may be deduced not only from the contents of the various fragments, but 
also from their calligraphic character. 

The papyrus itself is thin and of fine texture, light yellow in colour. The 
black ink used for the writing is well preserved. The papyri are inscribed only 
on one side, and there are no signs of erasure whatsoever. This is proof that 
the documents were of such great value to their owners, or keepers, that they 
had never thought of using them again as writing materials. 


Papyrus No.1 (Pl. 23B) 
This fragment, 63 mm. long and 82 mm. wide, comprises two columns of 
writing: the one on the right contains a list of names, while in the left-hand 
column the remains of eight lines of numbers are preserved. To the left of the 
aumbers are the remains of four lines of letters, the meaning of which we have 
0 far been unable to elucidate. The script of fragment No. 1 shows that 


| the sctibe was a well trained craftsman. The clear and elegant form of writing, 


— 


and the regularity of the individual letters, make it very similar to the book- 
tind used in ancient papyri. Although many of the letters are joined 
together, as usual in cursive script, each one of them still preserves its indivi- 
dual character. A considerable number of them are uncials. Thus, for example, 
the alpha is uncial at the beginning of the word and after an iota, whereas in 
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the middle of the word it is usually small-cursive (minuscule). The iota is tall 
and straight, but joined to a preceding epsilon or small alpha (see lines 1, 2 and 8) 
or even sigma (see line 1). The letters epsilon and theta are slender and long. 
The right leg of the /ambda is raised when the letter is joined to the one follow. 
ing it(see, e. g., line 7). The delta is always uncial. The writing slopes slightly 
to the right. The full text of Fragment | runs as follows: 


[6 Seiva] laKeipou 


El Zayyatog ’I wonn[ou] 
1 Ac’ *“Avavoc ’Av&vou 
4 Ea ‘Inaovs *laxxaB[ov] 
Middatoc 
‘L@ontog Oad5aG[tov] 
OF lo’ EXieCpoc &SeAq6|c] 
s Flys lakes “AAAov &be[Apdc] 


Transliteration of the Names. X. the son of Iakimos, Zakkai the son of Joseph, 

Hanan the son of Hanan, Jeshu the son of Jacob, Midda, Joseph the son of 

Taddai, Eliezer ‘the brother’, lakimos the son of Eli (2°y) ‘the brother’. 
Three of the numbers in the left hand column are clear, but we were unable 


} 


; 


to decipher and complete the group of letters in front of the numbers. It may | 


be conjectured that the same letters appear again in the left-hand column of 
the next fragment. It may also be assumed that the appellation &deAqdc was 
originally attached to all the other names too, either in full or in an abbreviated 
form. The meaning of this appellation will be discussed below (p. 60). 
There is no way of telling whether the numbers refer to the names in the 
fragment, or whether they do belong to another column written to the left 


of these numbers. But in either case, it is clear that the writer—or copyist— ° 


divided the papyrus into widely spaced columns. This is further proof that 
this papyrus was an administrative document drawn up in an office. 
What has been said about the script of this fragment holds good, of course, 


for the next fragment too, since both of them were written by the same hand. . 


Papyrus No. 2 (Pl. 23E) 


This fragment is 91 mm. long and 113 mm. wide. Its width, together with 


the remains of the letters at the end of the thin strip to the left of the column * 
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is tall | of numbers, make it possible to gauge the extent of the spaces between the 
and 8) columns, which is about 35 mm. Of the top line only the remains of two or 
long. three letters have been preserved, and these we were unable to decipher. The 
ollow- top number in the left-hand column corresponds to this lost line of writing. 
lightly The text of the fragment reads: 

[E1QM1] xe’ 


’ [E1Q\Fl ty’ = *Inoovs Anovi 
[E|]Qr1 6 = &BEAQEG 
4 ‘l@onnoc 
‘Ingots a&beA[pdc] 
‘l@ontog ad[EApdc] 
Tametvog &[SeAqoc] 
gs EIOFIQ ‘EAairoc d[SeApdc] 
EIQFl eg’ = Peé&iog &[BeASc] 
2éavoc ZEec[vovu] 
Joseph, ) [EIQFi]Ac A 


son of The reading of the letters ETQr!, which are written in full in two of the 


lines, appears certain. We have accordingly inserted the missing letters in the 


unable _ other lines, although we cannot offer an explanation for them. It is quite 
It may possible that they are a Greek transliteration of a Hebrew or Aramaic term. 
_— of | For the same reason, there is no means of deciding whether the unit in question 
sane = is an area of land, a wet or dry measure, or some other quantity. 

reviated | Transliteration of the Names. Jeshu the son of Levi ‘the brother’, Joseph, 
. Jeshu ‘the brother’, Joseph ‘the brother’, Tapeinos (‘the humble one’) ‘the 
sin the | brother’, Hillel ‘the brother’, Gaius ‘the brother’, Seanos the son of Seanos 
the left (‘the brother?’). 

pyist— Papyrus No.3 (P/.23D) 

oot that This fragment is 19 mm. long and 32 mm. wide. 

F course, ‘Lovdac 

ar ‘Ade€atog Zetpato[u] 


There is a third line in which only remnants of letters have been preserved. 


The shape of the xi is characteristic of literary papyri from the end of the first 
her with — century B.C. 


column Transliteration. — Judah, Alexios the son of Shema‘. 
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Papyrus No.4 (Pl. 23F) 
Length: 30 mm., width: 47 mm. 
[——]og vidg 6AdKANpoc 


Papyrus No. 5 (Pl. 23C) 
Length: 41 mm., width: 16 mm. 
‘Adre€etu—— 
[OAOK]Anpoc 


There is a marked space between the first line and the second. In the third 
line some unclear traces of writing have been preserved: E®... 


Papyrus No.6 (PI. 23G) 


Length: 22 mm., width 22 mm. The fragment contains three clear letters, which 
can easily be made up into a complete word: [&&eA]pdc. Some undecipherable 
traces of two letters remain in the top right-hand corner. 


Papyrus No.7 


This tiny fragment, which is 10 mm. long and 14 mm. wide, contains two 
letters only, KO. From the shape of the first letter it may be deduced that the 
writing here is different from that of the previous fragments. The papyrus, on 
which these two letters were written in black ink, is also thicker than the 
others and of coarser texture. 


Papyrus No.8 (Pl. 23A) 


This fragment, which is 56 mm. long and 56 mm. wide, was also written by 
another hand. The papyrus is thin and of fine texture. The writing — in black 
ink—is clear and elegant. The de/ta is uncial, though of a different shape from 
that in Fragment 1. Here, too, are two columns with a space between them. 
The left-hand column contains the endings of three names, while in the right- 
hand one the numbers are preceded by thesign 4 ,whichappears three times. This 
sign is similar to the one in the papyrus fragment found in Nahal Mishmar (by 
Expedition C; see above, p. 27). The numbers are accented. 
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The right leg of the /ambda in line 3 is elongated. In line 1 of the right-hand 
column the number is probably 26% since the letter delta stands fora fraction, 
though there is some doubt about this. The reading of the number before the 
epsilon in line 2 is not certain; it does not seem to be an iota, but part of 
another, broader letter. We were unable to find any parallel to the sign 4, but it 
is clear that it stands for mupod or oitou as P. Benoit has convincingly demon- 
strated in the case of the Murabba‘at papyri—(see postscript on p. 62). 


The Onomasticon 


The names are nearly all Hebrew, and aconsiderable proportion of them biblical. 
It is noteworthy that the transliteration is usually in accord with the spelling 
regulary found in the literary sources, including the works of Josephus. The 
Greek form of the names is stressed by the ending ~os. 

The name Zayyatoc is a transliteration of Zakkai (*D1). The spelling with a 
double chi is in keeping with Josephus’ usual practice, although this particular 
name does not occur in his writings.’ In the New Testament the form 
Zaxyaioc” is found, and in papyri and inscriptions Zayatoc and Zé eos.” In 
a Jewish inscription from Jaffa the name appears in the form Zayat.* 

‘I@ontog usually stands for yor in Josephus. In Jewish inscriptions 
in Europe this form never occurs, the usual transliteration being *l@on9. 
Also common is the abbreviated form ’I@ofjc, which occurs frequently at 
Beth She‘arim, alongside of ’I wo. On the other hand, ’! @ongoc is found in 
inscriptions from Jerusalem” and Tyre.° In papyri from Egypt this name appears 
in various forms.’ 

“Avavoc is a Greek transliteration of Hanan (}:n). This form is found in 
Josephus as well as in inscriptions.® 

‘Inoodc is the spelling of the name Jeshu (1w’) in the literary sources. In 
the inscriptions at Beth She‘arim it appears also in the form of ’lecovoc. 





* This is the usual transliteration of the Hebrew letter £oph. It also occurs in the inscriptions from 
Beth She'arim: Xwnv = ym>. See N. Avigad: Excavations at Beth She‘arim, IEJ, 5, 1955, p. 216. 
In one of the Greek letters issued from his headquarters, the name of Bar Kokhba is transliterated 
as XwoiBa. This letter will be published at a later date. * Luke xix, 2. 
’ Fr. Preisigke: Namenbuch, s.v.; H. Wuthnow: Die semitischen Menschennamen. Leipzig, 1930, s.v.; 
SEG, XV, 852. 

‘J.B. Frey: Corpus inscriptionum iudaicarum (henceforward CIJ), Il. Rome, 1952, No. 923. 

* CIJ, Il, 1211, 1350, 1356, 1368. ° CIJ, Il, 880. 
" Preisigke, op.cit. (above, n. 3), s.v. * Wuthnow, op. cit., (above, n. 3), s.v. Avavov (gen). 
In one of Bar Kokhba’s letters the name is written with two nu’s. 
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‘la&xxwfBoc, with a double appa, is found in inscriptions.” 

The name Middaiog occurs in an inscription from Syria spelled MnBéou, 
which is a genitive. ' The name @addaioc is also common in inscriptions," 

‘EXleCpoc occurs in an inscription from Jerusalem,’ but this form of the 
name Eliezer (1y°>x) is rare. | 

The name 'l&Kxetog (='I&xwoc) is found in Josephus. It also occurs in 
an inscription from Gophna. 'S This name appears again in line 1 of this same 
fragment (Above, No.1). 

“AdAoc must be one of the forms of the name Eli (*y). In inscriptions we 
find the forms AAAac, 4 EAAng (in a Jewish inscriptions from Italy)”, HaAéoc 
(on the road from Petra to Aqaba)". 

In the second list of names (Fragment 2), the spelling of the name Anovi 
is especially noteworthy. In Josephus various forms of this name are found: 
Anoveic, Anovic, Anoviac, Ajutoc, Aevic. In inscriptions we meet the form 
Aevi at Beth She‘arim,'’ Aeveic at Jerusalem, '® and Anovui at Palmyra. 

We have here probably the first known instance of the ephithet Tanetvéc 
as a proper name. In Christian inscriptions it designates the quality of humility. 

‘EAANAog is a transliteration of the Hebrew name Hillel (55a) .*° 

The names [atog and [og are also found in inscriptions from Syria.”! 
There is likewise epigraphic evidence for the name Zéavoc.”” 

‘AdeEaioc is one of the names derived from the root ’AAete,”” but this 
particular form was hitherto unknown. 

Zewatioc is undoubtedly a Greek transliteration of the name Shema’ (ynv), 
or of another name derived from this root. A similar form occurs in an inscrip- 
tion from Syria.” 





* Wuthnow, ibid., s.v., and cf. ‘IlaxxoBe (vocative) at Beth She'arim (CIJ, II, 1017). 
*” Wuthnow, op. cit. (above, n. 3), s. v. 


™ Ibid. On this name see S. Klein: Jidisch-Palastinisches Corpus. Berlin-Wien. 1920, p. 102. 


* CIJ, Il, 1337; see also p. 62. ” cle Mh. 2872. * Wuthnow, op. cit, (above, n. 3), S.¥. 
® CI], I, 322. “ J.T. Milik: Syria, 35, 1958, p. 250. * CI, I, 1151. 
* CIJ, Il, 1340. * CIJ, Il, 820 from a. p. 212. 

* See p. 62. 
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Wuthnow, op. cit. (above, n. 3), s. v. But cf. p. 61 below. 

Wuthnow, ibid., s.v.; R. Canova: Iscrizioni monumenti protocristiani del paese di Moab. Rome, 
1954, No. 317: “Eva xelijte "Ayecinaos Latdvou. 

* Fr. Bechtel: HP, 33-34. 

* Wuthnow, op. cit. (above, n. 3), s. v. Zipeov. 
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B. THE PAPYRUS FROM NAHAL MISHMAR 
In one of the caves of Nahal Mishmar a single papyrus fragment was found, 
with writing on both sides, and also several narrow strips with undecipher- 
able traces of writing. The papyrus, which is yellowish-brown in colour, is 
very thin and of the same high quality as the papyrus from Nahal Seelim. The 
writing on it is in black ink. The fragment is 85 mm. long and 75 mm. wide. 


Recto (Pi. 231) 


Only a few blurred traces of letters remain in the upper part of the fragment, 
while in the lower half it is possible to make out several words. The script 
is remarkable for its general elegance and for the regularity of the indivi- 
dual letters. This papyrus too was written by a skilled scribe. The writing is 
cursive, but the letters do not run into each other, apart from the sofa which is 
joined to theta and epsilon. The alpha is cursive at the beginning of the line 
(end of aword), and uncial in the word &SeAqdc in both lines. We have seen 
that these features are also characteristic of the script of the fragments from 
Nahal Seelim. Hence this may be regarded as confirmation of the hypothesis that 
all the fragments came from one and the same office. Their contents also point 


to their common origin. 
— Oa DeiAwvolc] adeAqoc 


Ei{o]0d[a] adeA.¢o[dc] 


At the beginning of the second line there are only unclear traces of writing. 
It seems most likely that in this list the patronymics are also given. In line 1 
we can perhaps restore MatOia (genetive?) which is a Greek transliteration 
of Matatiahu (nnn). This is the usual form in Josephus. It is quite possible 
that the line before the theta is what is left of a tau. In the second line, the 
first name has not been preserved, but there is no doubt that the patronymic 
was Judah (nna). Each of the names is followed by the word &dSeAgéc, 
which occurred already in the previous fragments. 


Verso (Pl.23H) 


On this side of the papyrus the sign 4 appears four times, each time with a 
number to its right. It may be taken as certain that, in every line, this sign 
was preceded by a name. This fragment is also a remnant of a list of the same 
kind as the papyri from Nahal Seelim, in one of which the same 4 sign occurs, 
In line 1, the number BA’— 32— is written to the right of the sign. In line 2, 
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which is separated from the foregoing line by a considerable space, the number 
is undecipherable; and in line 3 the number appears to be €t’/— 15. In the two 
last lines are also unclear traces of names. Traces of writing can likewise be 
discerned in the upper part of the fragment. The letters on the left are appar. 
ently IN, and that on the right A. All these letters are accented. As already 
stated, the sign 4 stands for mupod or oitou. 


Meaning of the Appellative &dEXoQdc 

This usage of the word &SeAgdc has not been found till now in any Jewish 
document. In the fragments under discussion the word is evidently not to be 
understood in the sense of the biblical phrase ‘our brethren the children of 
Israel’. On the other hand, it is known that the appellative ‘brother’ was in 
use in the Judeo-pagan congregations of the believers in 8€6¢ Sytotoc, 29 and 
was also common in Christian circles. It is thus clear that it had a religious 
and moral significance, in just the same way as the epithet tattetvoc refers to 
a moral quality or a moral ideal.”° It should be noted that, in one of the Greek 
letters sent from Bar Kokhba’s headquarters, the writer refers to the addressee 
by this appellative; in the same letter Bar Kokhba’s troops are also called 
‘brothers’. This is a clear indication of the special character of this army which 
was apparently organized as a kind of brothers’ band and may have followed 
the example of the Essene sect in its insistence on full brotherhood and com- 
plete community of goods. Certain social aspects of the Bar Kokhba revolt are 
also alluded to in the works of the Greek historians, Dio Cassius and Eusebius.” 

The discoveries made by the various expeditions which have examined the 
Judean desert since 1952,°° and particularly by that of the spring of 1960, 
prove beyond any shadow of doubt that the caves in this region served, after 
the crushing of Bar Kokhba’s revolt, as hideouts for the warriors and also 
for the civilians who fled from their homes to escape the punitive measures 
of the Roman army. These fugitives carried with them the documents the 
remnants of which were discovered in the caves. The writer is of the opinion 





*° F.Cumont: Textes et monuments figurés relatifs aux mystéres de Mithra, 1. Paris 1899, p. 318, no. 4 
* The epithet is found in Christian inscriptions: Monumenta Asiae minoris antiqua, III, 527 (Corcyros): 
Leopcrrosixi (Sjiapfpouca Kéveovos talmvotd; Cf. Jalabert-Mouterde: Inscr. Syrie, 478 (A.D. 572). 

* These references and the meaning of the appellation &5eA¢és_ will be discussed further in connection 
with. the publication of the two Greek letters mentioned above. 

* R. de Vaux: RB, 60, 1953, pp. 245-267. 
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that the use of the appellative &SeAdc proves that the documents in question 
date to the time of Bar Kokhba’s brief independent rule and were written in 
one of his offices. Certainly their official character is beyond dispute. Unfortun- 
ately, this evidence is too fragmentary to permit reconstruction from it of a 
complete picture of the Jewish military and political organization during the 
war against the Romans. ‘ 

Who were these ‘brothers’? Although no certain answer can be given to 
this question, it seems probable that here we have documents belonging to an 
organization similar to the Essene sect, as already stated. It may also be 
conjectured that the title ‘brother’ was given to the holders of a certain posi- 
tion of authority in the organization,.a position which could only be attained 
after various probations, like those undergone by the Essenes. An echo of 
these probations can perhaps be heard in the stories about the demands made 
by Bar Kokhba on his troops. 

All this must, of course, remain mere conjecture, since the condition of the 
papyrus fragments does not permit of any certainty in establishing facts. A fur- 
ther obstacle to a clear understanding of the situation is the uncertainty with 
regatd to the meaning of the group of letters E1QF1 which we have noted to 
occur several time in the fragments. Nevertheless, in spite of these diff- 
culties, there is no reason for doubting the view that the documents are 
from Bar Kokhba’s time, since we now know that the caves in the Judean 
desert were used as refuges by survivors of the unsuccessful revolt against the 
Romans.”° 

There is one further remark to be made. Dio Cassius, already mentioned 
above, refers to Gentiles who joined in the war against the Romans, with the 
aim of obtaining part of the booty.*° These additions to Bar Kokhba’s army 
were presumably drawn from the proletariat of the Greek cities and from run- 
away slaves. They took part in the Jewish war of liberation in the hope that it 
would result in the end of their own sufferings. It is quite possible that the 
few non-Hebrew names in our lists belong to Gentiles; P&iog for example, 
is perhaps simply a transliteration of the Roman name Gaius. 





* Ibid., p. 254. 


* This part of Dio Cassius’ description has come down to us io. the version of Xiphilinos (Book 
LXIX, chap. 13). 
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Postscript: 


To p. 57: Since this article was written PP.P. Benoit, J.T. Milik and R. de Vaux 
have published Les grottes de Murabba'at, Oxford, 1961. There we find the 
sign 4 in documents Nos. 89, 90, 91, 96 and 100; cf. also P. Benoit’s 
argument on p. 213. 


To p.58, n.12: cf. also [EAléZpog ibid., No.120 c6 


To p.58, n. 20: cf. ‘EAARAog Kupnvatoc, Hillel of Cyrene, tbid., No.90¢. 


The Coins 
e Vaux 
andthe > = from Nahal Seelim and Nahal Hardof 


eNoit’s 
L.Y. RAHMANI 


Department of Antiquities 


NAHAL SEELIM 


Cave 31 
1. Silver denarius of Trajan (P1.10D). 


Obverse: Laureate bust of emperor, to right. Below, left, the legend: 
IMP/TRAIANO AVG GER/DAC/PM TR P 
Reverse: Trophy. Two shields (one round, one oval); at base, two swords, 
two javelins, and two shields. Below, left, the legend: 
j COS V PP SPQR OPTIMO PRINC 
3.32 gr., 20 mm. 


' H. Mattingly and E. S. Sydenham: Roman Imperial Coinage, Il. London, 1926, 
p. 254, No. 147. 
COS V=A.D. 103—111. 


Cave 32 
, 2.Silver denarius of Trajan, minted at Caesarea of Cappadocia (P1.10C). 


Obverse: Laureate bust of emperor, to right. Below, left, the legend: 
) AYTOKP/KAIC/NEP/TRA[IAN]/CEB/TEPM/AAK 
Reverse: Arabia standing, in chiton and peplos, looking left. In her right 
branch, in her left sword (?) or bunch of staves (?). A camel on 
her right. On left, the legend: 
AHMAPX E=YNATOS 
3.60 gr., 20 mm. 


' W.Wroth: Catal. Greek Coins, Brit. Mus.: Galatia, Cappadocia and Syria. London. 
1899, p. 54, Nos. 62-63, Pl. IX, 14-15 

In view of the absence of the titles Parthikos and Aristos this coin should be 

assignedtothe year of the sixthconsulate, ortheyear following it, A.D. 112-113. 
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Cave 34 
3. Bronze of Heliogabalus(a. D. 218-222) minted at Aelia Capitolina (P1.10F), 
Obverse: Laureate bust of emperor, to right. On left, the legend: 
JANTON[ 
Reverse: Quadriga with stone of Elagabal.In exergue branch. Above, the legend: 
CJOL [A]CCPE 
10.5 gr., 23 mm. 


L. Kadman : Corpus numm. palaesin. \.: The coins of Aelia Capitolina. Jerusalem, 
1956, No. 146. 


4. Bronze of Severus Alexander, minted at Caesarea (PI. 10). 
Obverse: Laureate bust of emperor, to right. On left, the legend: 
IMP/C SEVE AL[ 
Reverse: Eagledisplayed,supporting wreath withSPQR. Below, left,thelegend: 
CJ]AE METROPOLI S 
13 gt., 22 mm. 
L.Kadman: Corpus numm. palaestin. \1: The coins of Caesarea maritima. Jerusalem, 
1957, No. 97. 
According to Kadman (ibid, p. 47) this coin belongs to the period between 
Severus’ visit to Palestine in A.D. 231 and the end of his reign (A.D. 235). 


NAHAL HARDOF 
5. Bronze of Bar Kokhba (Pl. 10G). 
Obverse: Vine leaf. Below, right, the legend: 
5 B LJHRSYR'L (!) 
On the margin, left, clear marks of filing for re- striking. 
Reverse: Palm tree. On the field the legend: 
SM‘ W[N]. 
Below visible traces of the bust of an emperor. 
12.15 gr., 25 mm. 
G. Hill: Catal. Greek Coins, Brit. Mus.: Palestine. London, 1914, No. 306. On 
the filing of Roman coins preparatory to re-striking in the time of Bar Kokhba, 
cf. A. Kindler: The Coinage of the Bar- Kokhba War, in Israel Numismatic aaa 
Studies and Researches, Il. Jerusalem, 1958, p. 78. 
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The Skeletons 
of the Nahal Mishmar Caves 


H. NATHAN 


Hebrew University, Jerusalem 


Durinc the expedition to the Dead Sea region the skeletons of two indivi- 
duals were found by Mr. P. Bar-Adon in two caves of Nahal Mishmar. The en- 
trances to the caves were about 10 m. apart, and no direct communication was 
found between them. The skeleton from Cave 1 was found not far from the 
entrance. The skull was on the surface; the other bones, at some distance from 
the skull, were covered by a layer of dust and birds’ droppings. The bones of the 
skeleton from Cave 2 were found scattered and mixed with soil, dug up very 
probably by Beduin in their search for scrolls. The causes of death could not be 
established from an examination of the bones. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE SKULLS (see also Table, p. 69) 


Skull 1 from Cave 1 (PI. 24 A) of a middle-aged male is well preserved, com- 
plete with mandible. It is dolichocranic, heavy but not very muscular. The 
well filled vault is ovoid both in norma verticalis and in profile. Starting from a 
depressed nasion, it surmounts a prominent glabella, and then rises, slightly re- 
ceding, till near the mid-point of the frontal curvature, where it turns backward. 
In this way, after forming a very shallow postcoronal depression, it reaches a 
prominent occiput, which forms a not too pronounced ‘chignon’. This is separat- 
ed by a shallow depression from a slightly bulging cerebellar area. There are 
traces of the metopic suture. The coronal and lambdoid sutures are partially 
closed endocranially in their laterial parts, while the sagittal suture has remained 
open. Some small Wormian bones ate present in the coronal suture. The brow- 
tidges, as well as the inion and nuchal lines, are well marked without being 
prominent. The mastoid processes are large and the supra-mastoid crests well 
developed. 

The face is rectangular and very long with compressed cheekbones and deep 
suborbital fossae. The orbits are high quadrangular, and slightly sloping. The 
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a 


nose is thin, leptorrhine and projecting. A slight alveolar prognathism is pre. 
sent both in the maxilla and the mandible. The latter, of average size, shows a 
high body with a strong, median projecting chin. The rami are high, the gonions 
everted with marked muscular crests for the masseter and medial pterygoid. All 
the molar teeth, both upper and lower, are present, as well as the right upper first 
premolar and second incisor and a second left upper premolar. The other teeth 
have been lost (post mortem). The teeth present are all fairly abraded. 

Most of the features of this dolichocephalic skull, such as its absolute length 
(184 mm.), cranial index (73,8), leptoprosopic face (92), and lepthorrhine 
nose fit well into the Mediterranean proper type. However its very long face (na- 
sion-menton height 115 mm.), its high vault (basion-bregma height 137 mm.), 
the height of the mandible body and its muscularity, give the skull some ap- 
pearance of the ‘Corded’ types described by Coon. The relative height (175 cm.) 
of this individual also corresponds more closely to the latter type. 

Other parts of this skeleton found in Cave 1 are: the long bones, phalanges 
and metacarpals, of the upper limbs, isolated ribs and vertebrae, and parts of 
the sternum. 

The maximum lengths of the long bones are: 


Humerus right 334mm.; left 331 mm. 
Ulna right 285mm.; left 279 mm. 
Radius right broken; left 258 mm. 


The height of this individual, as calculated from these bones according to 
the formula of Trotter and Glasser, is 175 cm. The thoracic vertebrae found 
show some small osteophytes. 


Skull 2, from Cave 2 (Pl. 24B) is well preserved, mesocranic high vaulted, 
with mandible, of a child about six and a half to seven years old. Rhom- 
boid in its norma verticalis, it appears ellipsoid and angular in profile. The 
forehead, after rising vertically and slightly forward, inclines backward to 
form rather sharp frontal eminences. The vault continues posteriorly in a hori- 
zontal line forming a shallow post-coronal depression, and then descends ob- 
liquely to form a prominent ‘chignon’ on the occiput. A marked depression se- 
parates this chignon from pronounced cerebellar bulgings. Small Wormian 
bones are present at the ends of both lambdoid sutures. The glabella is small 
with traces of a metopic suture. The browridges are very small, and so are 
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the mastoid processes. The inion and nuchal lines are only slightly marked. The 
almost triangular face is small and very narrow, with high, slightly sloping quad- 
rangular orbits and a mesorrhine nose. The mandible is of average size for the 
child’s age. It has a rather robust body with a small median chin which, when 
the mandible is articulated, recedes slightly from the line of the face as a result 
of the wide mandibular angle and the short rami. The rami are broad, with 
slightly inverted gonions, and clear impressions for the internal pterygoids. The 
dentition of both maxilla and mandible consists of all the milk teeth and the 
permanent first molars; incisors and canines have been lost (post mortem) in 
the maxilla. 

Although in case of a child the establishment of racial type entails many re- 
servations, this skull is not only characterized by features which are certainly of 
the Mediterranean type, but also shows definite individual similarities with the 
adult skull (No. 1). Thus, the indices of its very narrow hyperleptoprosopic 
(95.7) and hyperleptemic (60) face, its high hypsiconchic (96.8) orbit and high 
vault (mean basion-bregma height index 85.7 and mean auricular-bregma height 
index 72.7) are very close to those of the adult. The differences shown by the 
nasal, the external palatal and other indices may be considered to be due to the 
infantile features of the child’s skull, which had not reached full development at 
the time of death. 

The other parts of this skeleton found are: incomplete long and short bones of 
the upper and lower limbs, isolated vertebrae and ribs, most of them with epi- 
physes still separate from diaphyses, in accordance with the calculated age of 
this skeleton. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The archaeological findings lead to the conclusion that these skeletons, as well as 
the skeletons found by Aharoni in 1954,’ in the Nahal Hever cave and very pro- 
bably those found by Aharoni and Yadin in the later expeditions to the Judean 
Desert,’ are all remains of Jewish refugees from the War of Bar Kokhba against 
the Romans. This concept would be supported by the proximity of the caves to 
one another, and the exceptional circumstances under which all these people had 
obviously been living. 





1 Nathan, H.: The skeletal materia! of Nahal Hever Cave, ‘Atigot, 3 (in press). 
* Nathan, H.: Material in study. 
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The two skeletons described here differ from those of Aharoni from the Nahal 
Hever cave, which are mostly brachycephalic of Alpine-Armenoid type, with a 
mean cranial index of 82. However, the pair under discussion are similar to some 
dolicho—or mesocranic skulls of that heterogenous group: thus the adult skull 
bears a strong resemblance to Nos. 4 and 9 of the other group which are also 
leptoprosopic, leptorrhinic and hypsiconchic, and with only small differences in 
their general indices. The child's skull is strikingly similar to Skull No. 6, also 
that of a child, of Aharoni’s group. This latter resemblance is particularly 
noticeable in the lateral view, in which both skulls are long and somewhat angu. 
lated and exhibit a characteristic ‘chignon’ in the occiput, even though there are 
some differences in their indices. 

The tall stature, as calculated for the adult skeleton (175 cm.) does not cor- 
respond to any of the skeletons of Aharoni’s group or with their mean height, 
which is 162.4 cm. (+ 3.26). It differs also from the mean heights of the Jewish 
population of Europe (Ashkenazim, 161 cm. and 163.4 cm.),° of North African 
Jews (Sepharadim, 164 cm.) ,*and of Oriental Jews (163 to 166cm., according to 
geographical region) .° However, it comes very close to the tall modern Samari- 
tans whose mean stature, according to Huxley,° is 173 cm. The latter are also, 
like the skeletons here studied, dolicho or mesocranic,’ with long and narrow 
faces, narrow foreheads and leptorrhine. Samaritans are considered by some an- 
thropologists,* as best preserving the ancient Jews’ physical characteristics. It is 
obvious that no conclusions can be drawn from a single skeleton where the 
height, as well as the other features, may be merely individual characteristics. 
The differences in stature and skull characters, between these skeletons and those 
of the other skeletons discovered, would only point to the heterogenity of the 
Jewish population of those days, as is found also in modern times. 








* Deniker, J.: Les races et peuples de la terre. Paris, 1926; Elkind (cited by Martin-Saller): Lehrbuch 
der Anthropologie, Stuttgart, 1959, Vol. II. 

* Coon, C. S.: The Races of Europe. New York, 1938. 

* Weisenberg, S.: Die mesopotamischen Juden in anthropologischer Beziehung, Arch. fiir Anthr., 10, 
1910, pp. 233, 239; idem: Zur Anthropologie der persischen Juden, Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie, 45, 
1913, pp. 108-119; Chantre, E.: Recherches antropologiques, Asie occidentale, Transcaucasie, Asie 
Mineure et Syrie. Lyons, 1895. * Huxley, H. M.: 
Zur Anthropologie der Samaritaner, Zeitschr. f. Demographie und Statistik der Juden, 1906, p. 137. 
* Coon, op. cit. (above, n. 4); Szpidbaum: Die Samaritaner, Mitteil. der Anthrop. Gesellsch. in Wien, 
1927, 57:130; Kappers, C. U. A. & Parr, L. W.: An Introduction to the Anthropology of the Near 
East, in Ancient and Recent Times. Amsterdam, 1934; Genna, G.: I Samaritani (Vol. I. Antropologia). 
Roma, 1938. * Sauter, M.R.: Les races de l'Europe. Paris, 1952. 
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> Nahal TABLE 1. 
with ¢ ) MAIN MEASUREMENTS AND INDICES OF THE SKULLS 
m me ter 1 2 Skull No. 12 
ku aa 7 : 
ure also Sex = lh 
ences in ; Estimated age 30-35 6.5-7y. External palate length 56 = 38 
. 6, also Maximum length External palate breadth 59 52 
icularly ’ (glabello-occipital ) 184 173 Bigonial breadth 90 73 
at angu. Maximum breadth 136-135 Bicondylar breadth 106 98 
here are Basion-bregma height 137 132 Gonion-symphysion length 88 62 
Auricular-bregma height 116 112 Direct ramus height 69 41 
Horizontal circumference 504 484 Minimum ramus breadth 30 26 
not cor | sagittal arc 383 360 Chin height 341 
| height, Transverse arc 310 322 Max. mandibular length 108 77 
> Jewish Minimum frontal breadth 89 83 Mandibular angle 125 139 
African Maximum frontal breadth 113 109 . 
; ; Indices 
rding to Bizygomatic breadth 125 95 _— 
sete, Biauricular breadth 113 90 1. Cranial index 73.8 78 
) Bimastoid breadth 120 98 2. Mean auricular 
are also, Basion-nasion length 97 89 (bregma) height index 73.1 72.7 
narrow Basion-prosthion length 93 75 3. Mean basion (bregma) 
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Remains of Cultivated Plants 
from the Caves of Nahal Mishmar 


Preliminary Note 


D.V. ZAITSCHEK 


Hebrew University, Jerusalem 


Tue following is a list of plant material identified from samples submitted 
to the author by Mr. P. Bar-Adon, head of Judean Desert Expedition C. The 
material was collected in 1960, in Cave no. 1 of Nahal Mishmar. 

The plant remains from the cave of Nahal Mishmar belong in part to the 
Chalcolithic and in part to the Roman period (the time of Bar-Kokhba), see 
above P. Bar-Adon, pp. 25-35. The present paper is concerned only with the 
identification of the finds without reference to their age. Acomprehensive account 
of this material will be published together with that of the finds collected in the 
same cave of Nahal Mishmar in 1961. 


I. CEREALS 


Barley—(a) The greater part of the cereal remains were barley spikelets. In 
general, only the paleae and the rachilla were preserved without the kernels. But 
in a few cases, also whole grains, paleae and enclosed kernels were found. In ad- 
dition, whole spikelets with their glumes were found, as well as spike fragments 
with portions of the rachis consisting of several internodes and some lateral 
staminate spikelets. The paleae are dark brown and shiny. From these remains 
we could identify the barley finds as belonging to the sub-grex nutantia of the 
two-rowed subspecies of cultivated barley: Hordeum sativum Jess. ssp. distichum 
L., grex culta Vav. et Orl., sub-grex nutantia R. Reg. 


~— 





— 


(b) In one of the samples a few barley grains which may belong to the six- | 


rowed sub-species of cultivated barley were found: Hordeum sativum Jess. ssp. 
vulgare L. (?) 

(c) In another sample some carbonized barley grains, which probably belong 
to the two-rowed sub-species of cultivated barley, were present. 
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(d) Barley paleae and wheat glumes were distinguishable in what was identi- 
fed as human excrements. 


Wheat—(a) The wheat finds were identified as cultivated glume wheat of the 
emmer type (two-grained wheat)—the biblical kussemet: Triticum dicoccum 
(Schrank.) Schuebl. The remains consist of empty spikelets in which only the 
glumes, the paleae and the adjoining rachis-internode are preserved. Their colour 
and lustre are similar to that of the barley finds [see above, Barley (a) }. 

(b) In the human excrements [above, Barley (d)} were also glumes and 


paleae of this wheat species (emmer). 


(c) In one sample a whole wheat grain belonging to a naked wheat species 
was found. This relatively large kernel has a considerable tuft of hair on its 
distal end. 

(d) Some carbonized wheat grains were found in another sample [compare 
above, Barley (c) }. These grains may belong to a naked species of wheat. 


Oats—Avena sp. (?)—Between the finds were remains of empty spikelets wich 
awns inserted on the back of the paleae. 


Straw (stems )—Tufts of stems and roots typical of cereals were found in some 
of the samples examined. 


oy ° 


II. LEGUMINOUS PLANTS 


Lentils—Carbonized lentil seeds belonging to the small-seeded subspecies of cul- 
tivated lentils: Lens esculenta Moench. ssp. microsperma Bar. 


Broad Beans—In one of the samples a single non-carbonized broad bean seed 
without testa was found: Vicia faba L. 


III. FRUITS 


Olive stones—Olea europaea L.—Non-carbonized olive stones were found in 


| many samples. On one side, they have without exception an oblong irregular 


hole which seems to be made by agencies other than insects. In one sample half 
a carbonized olive stone was found. 


Dates—Phoenix dactylifera L—Considerable amounts of date seeds of various 


_ sizes were found in some of the samples. 
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W alnuts—J]uglans sp.—In three different samples endocarp fragments (shells) 


of walnuts were found. 


Pomegranate peels—Punica granatum L.—Fragments of pomegranate peels 
were found in one sample. 


Acorn Shells—Portions of acorn shells of the Tabor oak—Overcus ithaburensis 


(Decne.) Boiss. were found in some of the samples. The acorns probably served 
as food of man. 


Almonds—Prunus amygdalus Stokes—Some soft, empty seed coats (testa) of 
almonds were identified. 


IV. BULBS 


Onion—Allium cepa L.—Onion scales were found in three samples. 
Garlic—Allium sativum L.—Garlic scales were found in two samples. 


Other Bulbs (of wild plants?)—Scales of other bulb plants were found in one 
sample. 
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HEBREW BOOKS AND PAPERS 


Books 


A. Schalit: Hordos ha-Melekh, ha-Ish u- 
pho'olo (King Herod, Portrait of a Ruler). 
Jerusalem: Bialik Institute, 1960. 540 pp. 
5 maps and plans, 6 plates, genealogical 
table, index. 

The author, who is Professor of Jewish 
History (period of the Second Temple) 
it the Hebrew University, has been en- 
gged for many years in preparing a He- 
brew translation of Josephus’ Antiquities 
with an ample commentary. The present 
work is an offshoot of this study. Its seven 
chapters deal with: (1) the end of the 
Hasmonean dynasty and the rise of the 
House of Antipater; (2) the enthrone- 
ment of Herod; (3) the beginnings of 
Herod’s rule; (4) Herod as a ruler and 
his government; (5) the relations be- 
tween the Jewish people and the monar- 
chy of Herod; (6) Herod and his court; 
(7) Herod the man and the king. 

The concluding sentence indicates the 
tendency of the book: “The good he has 
done they (i. e. the historians) have for- 
gotten, while the outrages have been kept 
fresh in the memory of generation after 
generation, until there remained only the 
name of “Herod the Wicked” and “the 
Edomite Slave”; while the historian of 
our days should give him the name he 
deserves: “Herod king of Israel’’.’ 

The first three chapters contain a narra- 
tive of events from Pompey’s conquest of 
Judea in 63 B.c. and the Jews’ loss of 
independence to the suppression of the 
conspiracy of Kosgabar. The very sub- 
stantial fourth chapter (pp. 85-239) 
gives a detailed conspectus of the adminis- 
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trative organization of Herod’s kingdom, 
its army, laws and economy, together with 
a description of the king’s buildings, 
cities, fortresses (especially Masada, the 
only one so far explored systematically), 
concluding with.a sub-chapter on Jerusa- 
lem as a focus of a mixed Greco-Roman 
culture, The fifth chapter reviews the re- 
lations between the king and his subjects 
against the general background of the 
period, and in particular the factors in- 
fluencing relations between Rome and 
Judea, and Herod and Emperor Augustus. 

The central thesis of the book is con- 
tained in pp. 228-239 of this chapter, 
‘The Message of Herod’. The author 
concludes that Herod became convinced 
‘that he was none other than the personi- 
fication of the Messiah, as foretold by 
the prophets’, and accordingly attempted 
to prove his descent from King David. 

Chapter six deals with the dramatic and 
sanguinary story of the relations between 
the king and the remnants of the Has- 
moneans, and in particular with his wife 
Mariamne and her sons. Much attention 
is paid to the paranoic tendencies of the 
king (on this point the author has con- 
sulted many eminent physicians) and the 
historical consequences of his illness, This 
chapter concludes with the death of He- 
rod. In thelast part of the book the author 
attempts an evaluation of Herod's per- 
sonality and the way in which his reign 
affected the development of Jewish his- 
tory in his own and subsequent genera- 
tions. The book is accompanied by a de- 
tailed apparatusand notes (pp.345-515). 

In 1960, Prof. Schalit’s book was award- 
ed the Israel Prize. 
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B. Z. Lurie: Yannai ha-Melekh (King 
Yannai). Jerusalem: Kiryath Sepher, 1960. 
127 pp., 7 maps and plans, 4 figs, index. 

In nineteen short chapters the author 
disputes the negative judgment of most 
historians (ancient and modern) on King 
Alexander Jonathan (Yannai), who ruled 
Judea from 103-76 B.c. The first five 
chapters deal with the conquests of Yannai 
and the organization of his army. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Lurie, the alleged ‘civil war’ 
between Yannai and his Jewish subjects 
is derived, together with many other 
aspersions on the king’s character, by our 
main source, Josephus, from the historian 
Nicolaus of Damascus, a minister of He- 
rod and consequently an enemy of the 
Hasmonean dynasty. In the author's view, 
this war was a revolt of the Samaritans, 
which was suppressed by Yannai and led 
to the conquest of the area known as 
Har ha-Melekh (the King’s Mountain). 
In the talmudic sources, this is usually 
identified with the district round Jerusa- 
lem (Oreine) but the author places it 
along the ‘Iron Pass, between Megiddo 
and Narbata. Chapter Nine is devoted to 
Yannai’s buildings, especially his fort- 
resses and the fortified Yarkon line. 
Chapter Ten deals with Yannai's sumptu- 
ous Scroll of the Law; Chapter Eleven 
with his favourable attitude toward the 
introduction of universal compulsory 
schooling in Judea; and the last chapters 
with his Saduceism and consequent con- 
flict with the Pharisees. The title of the 
last chapter: “Not Yannai the Wicked, 
but Yannai the Saducee’ sums up the 
thesis of the book. 

Penei ‘Olam ha-Miqra (Views of the 
Biblical World), IV: The Writings 
(Psalms-Chronicles), Editors: B. Mazar, 


M. Avi-Yonah, M. Haran, H. Tadmor. 

Jerusalem: The International Publishing 

Co. Ltd., 1961. 292 pp., index of sources, 

The fourth volume of this work} 

which concludes the Hebrew edition, deals 

with three different types of material; 

devotional and ‘wisdom’ _ literature 

(Psalms, Proverbs, Job, Lamentations, 

Ecclesiastes) ; historical and semi-historical 

texts (Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther, 

Daniel); and folkloristic books (e.g. 

Ruth and the Song of Songs). The editors 
decided to deal with each group on differ. 

ent principles: They selected certain themes 
in Psalms and the ‘wisdom’ literature 
which bear resemblance to similar themes 
in ancient oriental literature and art, and 
are therefore susceptible to visual illustra- 
tions. The historical texts belong mainly 
to the Persian period (this is also true 
of the Book of Esther), and here the rich 
remains of Persepolis, especially the te- 
liefs, could be drawn upon. In the Books 
of Chronicles the main problem was avoid- 
ing duplication of the Books of the Kings 
in Vol. II. Ezra and Nehemia could also be 
usefully illustrated from archaeological 
finds in and around Jerusalem. Ruth was 
visualized mainly from contemporary 
Arab life, which reproduces faithfully the 
customs of the ancient peasants; the Song 
of Songs from mixed material, mainly 
Egyptian. In Lamentations Assyrian reliefs 
predominate; in Ecclesiastes the editors 
refrained from leaning too heavily upon 
Greek material. On the other hand, 
Daniel’s historical visions are fully illu- 
strated from Hellenistic portraits, battle 
scenes and the like. 


* Cf. IEJ, 10, 1960, pp. 56-57. 
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HEBREW BOOKS 


The whole work was completed with 
commendable speed. The change of two 
of the editors enabled two teams to work 
simultaneously on Vols. III and IV, Tech- 
nically the standard of the previous vol- 
umes has been maintained on the whole. 


Papers 
ETHNOLOGY 


In Mada’ (Science), 5, 1961, pp. 17-28, 
Dr. T. Ashkenazi published a survey of 
The Beduin Tribes of the Negev, with 
two maps and seven illustrations, and 
genealogical tables of the Tiyaha, Tarra- 
bin and Azazmeh tribes, the three main 
groups of Israel Beduin. The survey com- 
prises the composition of the tribes, their 
wanderings, social and economic life, the 
beginnings of re-settlement and the prob- 


lems arising therefrom. 


ARCHAEOLOGY 


L.Y. Rahmani publishes (BIES, 25, 1961, 
pp. 150-156) a Fourth Century a.v. Tomb 
from Heles. The tomb consisted of a hall 
and five chambers; the finds included 
ribbed amphoras, glass vessels and metal 
fragments. One of the amphoras is in- 
scribed (M&Apou, of Palmas) in Greek. 
The pottery and other finds, as well as 
the script of the dipinto point to a date 
at the end of the fourth, or the beginning 
of the fifth, century A.D. 
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Z. Mashal (ibid., pp. 157-159) sug- 
gests that the foundry at Ezion-Geber I 
was surrounded by Solomon with a Case- 
mate Wall. The massive wall of Ezion- 
Geber II with its double gate should be 
assigned to the ninth century B.c.; parallel 
developments occurred at Megiddo and 
Hazor. 


EPIGRAPHY 


N. Tsori (ibid., pp. 145-146) describes a 
Hebrew Ostracon from Beth-Shean, found 
on the southern slope of the tell. It is in- 
scribed in two lines: in the first line the 
letter / could be identified, in the second 
line byt. This line contains a fourth letter, 
which could not be deciphered. The os- 
tracon seems to belong to the eighth to 
seventh centuries B.C, 

N. Avigad (ibid., pp. 143-4) publishes 
a Hebrew Inscription on an Ossuary, now 
at the American Colony, Jerusalem. It 
read: Mrym ’hwty/blbd’ (“Miriam my 
sister alone’) and in continuation: Mryh 
bt yhwhnn (‘Maria the daughter of Ye- 
hohanan’). 


TOPOGRAPHY 


M. Hecker (sbid., pp. 165-186) traces, 
with a plan, the Roman Road from Legio 
to Sepphoris, The road was sixteen miles 
long, and thirteen of its milestones have 
been identified by now. It was made in 
connection with the emperor's visit to Ju- 
deain the 14th year of Hadrian (A.D. 130). 











NOTES AND NEWS 


ARCHAEOLOGY: EXCAVATIONS 


Gat-Govrin 


Du 3 décember 1960 au 6 janvier 1961, 
le gisement de Gat-Govrin a été exploré 
par la Mission archéologique francaise en 
Israél dans le cadre des recherches sur la 
civilisation de Ghassoul-Beershéva. Le 
choix de ce gisement a été déterminé par 
sa situation géographique aux confins de 
la Shephelah et du Néguev, non loin des 
premiéres collines de Judée. 

Dans la mesure ot il est possible de 
tirer des conclusions d'une fouille qui n’a 
porté, sur 500 m*, que sur une petite 
partie d'un gisement qui s’étend sur plus 
de deux hectares, on peut dire en con- 
sidération de la stratigraphie de méme 
que du type et de la disposition des 
habitations que nous sommes en présence 
d'un établissement saisonnier. L’évidence 
archéologique, prise dans son ensemble 
conduit 4 imaginer qu’une population de 
pasteurs semi-nomades s'est installée 4 
plusieurs reprises en cet endroit avec ses 
troupeaux pendant une partie de l'année, 
en n'y construisant que des abris légers 
(fonds de cabanes creusés dans le sol 
avec couverture de torchis, bassins, silos 
en forme de cloche). La durée totale de 
l’occupation n'a pas di excéder un demi- 
siécle, 

Le mobilier comprend de la poterie 
(bols, bassins, vases 4 pied creux, nom- 
breux vases cornets, barattes, jarres sans 
col, grandes jarres), des vases en basalte 
(coupes sur pied fenestré) et un outillage 
en silex, en os et en pierre. La céramique 
de Gat-Govrin présente d’étroites analo- 
gies avec celle de Ghassoul (formes et 


décor) en méme temps qu’avec celle du 
niveau de Beershéva. Par 
ailleurs, elle témoigne de contacts précis 
avec ce que K. Kenyon a appelé ‘Proto- 
Urban’ A, B, et C. 

La civilisation de Gat-Govrin apparalt 
comme une phase ultime de la civilisation 


supérieur 


de Ghassoul-Beershéva marquée par une 
forte influence ‘septentrionale’ (anses 
horizontales, lustrage, lames cananéen- 
nes); la méme civilisation se rencontre 
dans la plaine cétiére au Ou. Ghazzeh 
(site H), 4 Tell ed Duweir (‘Chalcoli- 
thique’), 4 Gezer (Troglodytes), 4 Azor 
(installation de surface) et 4 Metser; 
également dans les grottes du désert de 
Judée. Elle est immédiatement postérieure 
4 l'abandon des établissements du Néguev 
central et peut étre datée entre 3200 et 
3100 avant l’ére chrétienne. 


(Communiqué par Jean Perrot) 


En-gedi?* 


A Hebrew University team, directed by 
Prof. B. Mazar, with the assistance of 
Trude Dothan, the architect I. Dunayevsky 
and a number of archaeology students, 
continued excavations on the site of Tel 
Goren (Tell el-Jurn) within the oasis of 
En-gedi for two weeks in January 1961. 

The four strata unearthed on this 
mound include: Israelite period (c. 625- 
586 B.c.); Hellenistic (roughly third to 
second centuries B.c.); Hasmonean-Hero- 
dian (100 B.c. to A.D.70) ; Roman- Byzan- 
tine (to sixth century A.D.). 

The finds indicate that it was during 
the Iron Age that the settlement was 


' Cf. IEJ, 7, 1957, p. 264. 
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most flourishing. Iron Age finds included 
pottery (jars, cooking pots, bowls, jugs, 
flasks and lamps, with some types new to 
this region; others are Egypto-Phoenician 
in style, and were probably imports) ; 
day weaving looms, necklaces and other 
jewellery, and a small flute made of bone, 
were also found. The Iron Age settlement 
extended over 6,000—7,000 m? and the 
buildings, constructed on the terraced 
slopes of the hill, were made of brick 
on stone foundations, There were adjoin- 
ing courtyards and storerooms, It is 
thought that the settlement was establish- 
ed in the time of King Josiah, and that it 
was destroyed by the Edomites who raided 
Judah during the war which led to the 
destruction of the First Temple. Until its 
destruction the Iron Age settlement served 
asa centre for the cultivation of vines and 
perfume-producing plants. 

Remains of many domestic earthenware 
utensils were found, dating to the Hel- 
lenistic period, But it was in the Hasmo- 
nean-Herodian period that the town de- 
veloped fully once more. A citadel relat- 
ing to this period, unearthed in 1949 on 
the western slopes of the mound, was now 
completely excavated. It was built of un- 
hewn stone and occupied an area of 20X 
7m. Coins of Alexander Yannai and 
pottery from the later stages of the period 
of the Second Temple were collected. The 
temains of two walls which surrounded 
the settlement at different times, as well as 
a reinforced cistern close to the citadel, 
were also uncovered. 

The uppermost layer, of the Roman- 
Byzantine period, points to a Jewish set- 
tlement engaged in agriculture. To this 
period belong also the reinforced water 
pools, most of which were found in the 


plain of En-gedi, as well as a lime kiln 
which was located in the vicinity of the 
spring. 


(Communicated by the Hebrew University) 


Judean Desert Caves? 

A second expedition, again sponsored 
jointly by the Department of Antiquities, 
the Department of Archaeology of the 
Hebrew University and the Israel Explora- 
tion Society, continued to explore the val- 
leys between Masada and En-gedi from 
14 to 27 March. It had the full support of 
the Israel Defence Forces; 150 students 
and volunteers from settlements, as well 
as soldiers, took part in the expedition, 
which was divided into four groups, di- 
rected, as formerly, by Prof. N. Avigad, 
Dr. Y. Aharoni, Mr. P. Bar-Adon and 
Prof. Y. Yadin, Mr. J. Aviram again acted 
as co-ordinator. 


Group A, Prof. Avigad and his party 
made a thorough examination of the ‘Cave 
of the Pool’ in Nahal David near En-gedi. 
Three periods of habitation were disting- 
uished in this cave: (a) Chalcolithic 
(fourth millennium B.c.), during which 
also other caves in the region were used as 
dwellings; (b) Israelite (seventh century 
B.c.). The finds include pottery, loom 
weights and spindle whorls, This is the 
only cave with remains of this period. 
(c) Roman. This stratum extends over the 
entire cave and contained most of the 
finds: mainly pottery, but also pieces of 
matting, ropes, shreds of cloth, fragments 
of wooden articles, arrows, wooden combs, 
etc, Also food remains, such as dates, 


* For a report on the first expedition see 
above, pp. 1-72, 
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pomegranates, nuts and animal bones were 
found. A thick layer of ashes indicates 
that over a long stretch of time fires were 
lit for cooking purposes. At the entrance 
of the cave was a plastered pool, 5X 1.20 
m. in size, which served for water collec- 
tion. Two bronze coins (one of Bar 
Kokhba and one of Tyre, A.D. 130/1) 
were found. There is evidence that the 
cave was prepared beforehand as a refuge 
in case of need and, in view of the absence 
of objects of value, written material and 
burials, it seems to have served its purpose 
and that the refugees were able to leave it 
with their most precious belongings. 

Other caves in the lower reaches of 
Nahal David were used as burial places 
for the people of En-gedi between the 
second century B.c. and the first A.D. Wood- 
en coffins were found, one of them inlaid 
with bone and wood in designs of circles, 
and rosettes formed of pomegranate buds. 
Objects found with the burials include 
pottery and lamps, glass vessels, wooden 
bowls, bronze ladles, and bronze and iron 
shears, 


Group B. Dr. Aharoni explored the south- 
ern bank of the Hever Valley, The prin- 
cipal cave excavated, the so-called ‘Cave 
of Horror’, consisted of a corridor 3-4 m. 
wide and about 65 m. deep, eventually 
widening into a small room. Most of the 
cave was cleared during this expedition. 
Remains of two periods were identified: 
(a) Chalcolithic (pottery and traces of 
a burial, with the skeleton in a crouching 
position ona mat) ; (b) Roman—The cave 
evidently served as a refuge for warriors 
of Bar Kokhba who were besieged by a 
Roman camp on top of the cliff. Remnants 
of clothing, sandals, baskets, mats, 


wooden utensils, glass, food, weapons 
and tools of iron were found. Four coins 
of Bar Kokhba, three of the second and 
one of the third year, with the legend 
‘For the Freedom of Jerusalem’, were 
picked up. 

In the interior of the cave, fragments of 
parchment and papyrus, inscribed in 
Hebrew and Greek, were found. These 
include fragments of a parchment scroll 
of the Book of Jonah, which was identi- 
fied by Dr. B. Lifshitz. The text is dif- 
ferent from the Septuagint and ap. 
proaches Masoretic Hebrew. Parts of the 
same scroll, described as ‘from an un- 
identified source’, were published by P. 
Barthélemy in the RB, 1953, pp. 18-29. 

Several more skeletons, and several 
traces of burials were found. Near them 
were Hebrew ostraca inscribed with the 
names of the deceased; one bears the in- 
scription ‘Saul the son of Saul—Peace’. 
Over forty skeletons of men, women and 
children of various ages indicate that the 
refugees in this cave withstood a prolonged 
Roman siege and chose to die, probably 
from thirst, rather than surrender. 


Group C. Mr. Bar-Adon and his group 
continued to work in Nahal Mishmar, in 
the ‘Cave of the Treasure’ (renamed after 
the discovery of a Chalcolithic treasure, 
see below; originally it was called the 
‘Scouts’ Cave’) .. The remains belong totwo 
main periods: (a) Roman—that of Bar- 
Kokhba and possibly also of the first War 
with the Romans. (b) Chalcolithic (end 
of the fourth millennium B.c.), In this 
stratum 2m. of deposits were excavated, 
revealing two hearths, various pottery ves- 
sels, jewellery, wooden tools, remnants of 
cloth, matting and leather (including a 
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leather sandal), and large amounts of 
grain and other foodstuffs. The cereals, 
now under examination by Dr. D. V. 
Zaitschek of the Hebrew University, have 
been tentatively identified as emmer wheat, 
Triticum dicoccum, cultivated two-grained 
glume wheat (the biblical kussemet), ap- 
parently the ‘missing link’ between the 
wild two-grained wheat (Triticum dicoc- 
codies) discovered in this country fifty-five 
years ago by A. Aaronsohn and the primi- 
tive hard wheat cultivated here for many 
centuries, The finds include whole spike- 
lets with perfectly preserved glumes and 
palaea (husks and chaff) enabling deter- 
mination of the species and even the 
variety. 

In this stratum at a depth of about 2 m., 
a smooth stone concealed a niche in the 
northern wall of the cave. In the niche 
c. 430 objects, mainly of metal (awaiting 
analysis ), were found wrapped in matting. 
The identifiable objects of this hoard in- 
clude bronze and copper mace-heads, tools 
such as chisels, axes, adzes, hammers; and 
pots with basket handles. Other objects, for 
which no parallels are known, can be 
described as ‘candlestick-type sceptres’, 
objects resembling crowns, horns, stan- 
dards, etc. The hoard also included six beau- 
tifully fashioned ivories, six objects made 
from haematite and one of limestone. The 
whole lot seems to have originated from 
some temple or palace, and to have been 
hidden either as a cache or as spoils of war. 


Group D. Prof. Yadin and his group again 
concentrated on the large ‘Cave of the Let- 
ters’ in the northern precipice of Nahal 
Hever. The group also worked in the 
Roman camp above the cliff and in two 
small caves to the east and west of the 


‘Cave of the Letters’, in both of which 
remains of the Bar Kokhba period were 
found; and in a cave nearby, where pottery 
from both the Chalcolithic and the Bar 
Kokhba periods was discovered. 

The first room of the ‘Cave of the 
Letters’, in which the refugees had lived, 
was explored completely. In the second 
room, close to the third room, were two 
rolled-up papyri. The main finds, however, 
were made in the third room. All of them 
represent objects which the followers of 
Bar Kokhba had carefully hidden in 
crevices between huge rocks, the entrances 
to which they had covered with smaller 
stones; these objects were obviously valu- 
able to them. 

The cache included a large net, well tied 
together, possibly for bird catching, with 
cooking pots lying nearby; a coin of Bar 
Kokhba (a palm and the inscription 
‘Shim‘on’ on one side, and a vine leaf and 
‘For the Freedom of Jerusalem’ inscribed 
on the other) ; two knives of iron; a bundle 
of six keys, including a very large one which 
may have been the key to a large gate 
(perhaps to the fortress of En-gedi?); a 
set of glass vessels, firmly tied together 
with palm fibres and bound with ropes. 
The set consists of one large, beautifully 
decorated plate and two smaller ones, 

But the largest store was found in the 
inner room, in a corner near the second 
room. It consisted of a basket made of 
twigs, containing wooden bowls, women’s 
sandals, a scythe, knives, a key, and a 
decorated wooden jewellery box, three 
goatskins, containing cloth, sizeable balls 
of flax, and also a large bundle of leather 
covered with cloth and well tied together. 
In the bundle were dozens of documents 
written on papyrus; various objects, in- 
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cluding a mirror, a pan, a knife, and a 
censer; a bag of leather, nicely decorated, 
containing five rolled-up papyri; a papy- 
rus document encased in a hollow reed; 
a blank parchment, tightly rolled and 
tied up, possibly raw material which had 
been prepared for future writing. 


Of all these documents, estimated to 
number between forty and fifty, the ones 
so far opened by Prof. J. Bieberkraut are 
the five from the decorated leather bag 
(Bundle A), four from the large bundle 
of papyri (Bundle B), and the document 
in the hollow reed. 

Bundle A—Three of the papyri are writ- 
ten in elegant mishnaic Hebrew and are 
full of mishnaic legal expressions, They 
are contracts covering the lease of land in 
En-gedi by Bar Kokhba through Yeho- 
natan ben Mahnayim, ‘administrator of 
Shim‘on Ben Kosiba, Prince of Israel, in 
En-gedi’. The documents begin with the 
following dates: ‘On the twenty-eighth of 
Marheshvan, the third year of Shim‘on 
Ben Kosiba, Prince over Israel’, or, ‘On 
the second of Kislev, the third year of 
Shim‘on Ben Kosiba, Prince over Israel’. 
The lessees were residents of En-gedi or 
of its environs (from Moab) who, at the 
time of the contract-signing also lived at 
En-gedi. The contracts also mention names 
of places, among them ‘Haluhit, which is 
in the coastal district of ‘Aglatain’, i.e. in 
Moab, on the eastern side of the Dead 
Sea. They go into detail regarding the 
manner of payment in both Roman and 
Jewish currency, in accordance with for- 
mulas found in the Mishna (‘sixteen din- 
ars which are four selas’). And they all 
end with the signatures of those princi- 
pally concerned with the deals and of the 


witnesses. Among the witnesses is men. 
tioned the name of ‘Masabala Ben 
Shim‘on’ who is known from the Bar 
Kokhba letters. The script of these three 
documents is extremely fine, far superior 
to that of any secular document so far 
found in either Israel or Jordan. 

Two documents in Aramaic: one is a 
receipt of payment for the lease of land 
from Shim‘on Bar Kosiba, Prince over 
Israel; the second is possibly a contract for 
the sale of property in En-gedi—also 
through the intermediary of the adminis- 
trator of Shim‘on Bar Kosiba. 

The document in the hollow reed 
belongs to the category of “Tied-up Deeds’ 
and contains the text of the contract twice 
over, once in the upper (interior) part, 
and once in the lower (exterior) part. So 
far only the beginning of the document has 
been deciphered (owing to its brittleness). 
It starts with the date, ‘... Tevet, the 
third year of Shim‘on Bar Kosiba, Prince 
over Israel’. The contract deals with the 
sale of a vegetable garden in En-gedi. 

Bundle B—only four documents of the 
thirty to forty contained in this large bundle 
have so far been opened; all are inscribed 
on very large papyri (one is 70 X 25cm. in 
size). These documents are written in 
Greek (they are being deciphered by 
Prof.H. J. Polotsky, of the Hebrew Univer- 
sity), but include summaries in Aramaic, 
the language in which the signatures are 
also written. Dating back to the last years 
before the revolt, they open with the date 
according to the years of the Emperor 
Hadrian, the Consuls, and the era of the 
Provincia Arabia that began in A.D. 106, 
the year the province was established in 
place of the Nabatean kingdom, They 
also note the days and months according 
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to both the Roman and local calendars. 
The documents refer to the inhabitants 
of Zoar at the south of the Dead Sea and 
of En-gedi. 

Document No. 1 is a marriage contract 
between members of families from Zoar 
and En-gedi. The bride’s name is Shelam- 
zi0n. 

Document No. 2 is a contract con- 
cerning the guardianship of the orphan 
Yeshu'a, the son of Babata, the daughter 
of Shim‘on: one guardian was a Jew and 
the other a Nabatean (each signed his 
name in his own language—Aramaic and 
Nabatean). The contract is of the ninth 
year of the Emperor Hadrian (A.D. 125), 
i. ¢. about seven years before the revolt 
(the names of the consuls, the months 
and days are given exactly), and it con- 
dudes with a brief summary in Aramaic 
and Nabatean, and with the signature 
of the scribe who drew up the Greek 
contract. This document is of the “Tied-up 
Deeds’ type, written twice and containing 
seven signatures. 

Document No. 3 is a large, complete 
contract covering the lease of a palm 
grove in Zoar. Babata, the daughter of 
Shim‘on, is the lessor, and Shim‘on Ben 
Yeshu'a the lessee. The agent of the lessee 
is Shamua’ Ben Menahem, in whose 
handwriting in Aramaic a summary of 
the lease is drawn up on the back of the 
contract. The lessee undertakes to pay the 
lessor forty-two talents of dates of a cer- 
tin kind, and smaller amounts of other 
kinds. He will keep the balance for him- 
self, ‘for my labour and my expenses’. 
The date of the contract is the fourteenth 
year of Hadrian, Details of the months, 
names of consuls and the date according 
to the era of the province, establish the 
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date of the contract as 11 September A.D. 
130. 

Document No. 4 records a request, 
dated A.D. 132, from the widow Babata 
to one of the guardians of her son 
Yeshu'a, to pay her the six dinars due to 
her for three months. The document ends 
with a receipt written in Aramaic and 
a translation in Greek. 

In addition, a number of papyrus frag- 
ments and a scroll were found during the 
clearance of the second cave entrance. 
Among the fragments is one from a 
parchment scroll of the Book of Numbers 
(Chapter 10), and a papyrus fragment 
inscribed in Nabatean, The importance 
of the latter lies in the fact that it belongs 
to a Nabatean papyrus now in Jordan, 
and published there as coming ‘from an 
unknown source’. There is thus further 
proof that some of the important docu- 
ments now in Jordan were brought there 
by Beduin from the ‘Cave of the Letters’. 
(Communicated by the Heads of the Expeditions) 


CAESAREA® 
Work on the site continued with the 
clearance of the remains of an impressive 
building which were already noticed by 
the PEF survey. The authors of that 
survey identified the building as the 
temple of Augustus and Rome which, 
according to Josephus, Herod had built on 
the rising ground facing Caesarea port. The 
trial soundings made so far seem to justify 
this identification. Nothing of the super- 
structure could be discovered—it was 
apparently used for the construction of 
early Crusader fortifications. The extensive 
remains that have been touched upon 


* See IEJ, 10, 1960, pp. 264-265. 
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are probably the podium of the temple. 
The preserved parts are 7 m. high, and 
the stones are dressed in the typical 
Herodian manner. The large chambers of 
the podium were filled with crushed kur- 
kar, Pottery found in the filling dates 
to not later than the end of the first 
century B.c. Since the area adjoining the 
port is not much higher than sea level, 
the podium had to be built in order to 
make the temple conspicuous. 

The Byzantine period is very meagrely 
represented inside the Crusaders’ town. 
Its remains seem to have been obliterated 
between the eleventh and thirteenth cen- 
turies. Nevertheless, ruins of a very large 
Byzantine cathedral have now been clear- 
ed in a trial trench started north of the 
Crusaders’ cathedral, on the rising ground 
facing the port, where a building running 
east-west is being excavated. Only its 
foundations, impressive though they are, 
and scanty remains of the marble and opus 
sectile floor pavement have been laid bare. 
Eight capitals, in the Corinthian style, 
with a cross on the face of each of them, 
have also been found, three of them in 
secondary use in a nearby later wall, the 
others in the debris of the building. 

Two large underground structures were 
sunk into the foundations of the church. 
Their heavy walls are built of hard con- 
crete mixed with rubble and faced with 
very fine ashlar, They are probably silos, 
or stores, of the Crusader period. About 
a score of these structures were on the 
rising ground north-west of the east gate, 
and some were adjoining the western wall 
of the podium, where also a larger-than- 
life-size statue of a man holding a 
cornucopia at the side was embedded in 
the massive wall of one of the silos. 


Another two silos with vaulted roof; 
were discovered intact at the eastern end 
of the trial trench. Large quantities of 
pottery, some of them glazed and includ. 
ing many storage vessels, were found on 
the spot. A closer study of this potter 
may perhaps help in the exact dating of 
the silos. 

Only minor excavations were made out- 
side the Crusader enceinte, South of the 
moat remains of a large network of build- 
ings were cleared, consisting of a portico, 
many rooms and courtyards, with an apse 
at the western end facing the sea. On the 
evidence of the different layers of mosaic 
pavements it may be assumed that these 
buildings were used from the fourth to 
the seventh century A.D. Several Greek 
inscriptions were found, some of them in 
medallions, others in tabulae ansatae; one 
of them is a motto from Romans xiii, 3. 
Fragments of small glass and_ stone 
mosaics, including some gilt glass, 
were picked from the debris of the apse. 
These had probably fallen from the 
dome or the side walls. After the Arab 
conquest three bins were sunk into the 
floor of one of the halls, thereby destroy- 
ing a large Greek inscription of which 
only a few letters were preserved. Above 
this building a marble statue of the Good 
Shepherd carrying a lamb was found, and 
in the remains of the small domed struc- 
ture adjoining the apse of this building 
were some thirty moulds of pottery lamps, 
human and animal figurines. The nature 
of all these buildings is still not clear. 

Inscriptions were quite numerous, but 
as is usual in Caesarea, most of them are 
fragmentary. None were of the Crusader 
period; some were early Arab, and most 
of them are from the Roman and Byzan- 
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tine periods. Of especial interest is a 
marble column on which three inscrip- 
tions are engraved. One, with seventeen 
lines in Latin, was dedicated to an 
L. Valerius Valerianus, praepositus of the 
province of Syria Palaestina, 


(Communicated by A. Negev) 


CONGRESSES 


ISRAEL EXPLORATION SOCIETY 
SIXTEENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 
‘NEW RESEARCHES AND DISCOVERIES 

IN ARCHAEOLOGY’ 


Jerusalem, 9-11 October 1960 

The First Session of the Convention was 
opened in the George S. Wise Audito- 
rium at the Hebrew University campus 
in the afternoon of 9 October by the 
Chairman of the Executive Committee of 
the Society, Prof. Y. Yadin. After greet- 
ings conveyed by Prof. E. E. Urbach on 
behalf of the Hebrew University, and Dr. 
A. Biran, the newly appointed Director 
of the Department of Antiquities, the 
Hon. Secretary of the Society, Mr. J. 
Aviram, reviewed its activities in the past 
year and set out its plans for the near 
future. 

The first paper was given by Prof M. 
Stekelis, who spoke on Earliest Man in 
Palestine, sketching the development of 
man in the Pleistocene period. This man 
was called homo faber, because he fashion- 
ed the first tools (see JEJ, 10, 1960, 
p.118).—J Perrot, discussing the Laser 
Prebistortc Periods in Palestine, Turkey, and 
Persia, described the stages of human 
evolution in the Middle East between 
10,000 and 5,000 B.c. In this period 
man passed from food gathering to food 
production, discovered the use of pottery, 


and reached a high technical and econom- 
ic level which served as a foundation 
for the first urban civilization of the Mid- 
dle East. The lecturer followed the various 
stages of this process and analysed the 
finds which led to their definition. — 
The last lecture of the session was deliv- 
ered by Dr. E Anati, who spoke on the 
Rock Drawings in the Deserts of the Middle 
East and their Significance. He described the 
styles of prehistoric drawings discovered 
in recent years in the Sahara, Upper Egypt, 
the Arabian Peninsula, and the Negev, 
and showed that in certain periods a close 
cultural connection existed between the 
various groups of peoples living on the 
fringes of the Fertile Crescent. 

The Second Session was held the same 
evening, under the Chairmanship of Mr. 
E. Elath S. Yeivin spoke on The Fifth 
Season of Excavations at Gath (see IEJ, 10, 
1960, pp. 193-203); he was followed 
by J. Naveh on the Hebrew Inscriptions 
found at Mesad Hashavyahu (see IEJ, 10, 
1960, pp. 129-139).— Next, Dr. A. 
Malamat lectured on New Documents from 
Mari, stressing their significance for the 
Canaan of the patriarchs, its customs 
and beliefs. The commercial relations 
between Mari and the various cities in 
Syria and Canaan, especially Hazor, are 
most instructive. Mari imported from the 
West clothing, wine, oil, and honey, and 
among its exports to the West was tin, 
which was vital for the bronze industry. 
The new documents, published since 
1958, contain many expressions of West- 
ern Semitic usage connected with nomads 
and semi-nomads who in their way of 
life resembled the patriarchs. An analysis 
of these terms and their comparison with 
biblical usage can contribute much to 
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the understanding of the social and polit- 
ical forms of organization of the Israelit- 
es, their way of setilement, beliefs, and 
religious traditions. 

The Third Session was held in the 
morning of 10 October, with Mr. T. 
Kollek as chairman. A. Negev spoke on 
the Excavations at ‘Avdat in 1958-1960 
(see IEJ, 9, 1959, pp. 274-275); Dr. S. 
Applebaum on the clearance of The Roman 
Theatre at Beth-Shean (see IEJ, 10, 1960, 
pp. 126-127 and 263-264); and Prof.N. 
Avigad on the results of the Two Seasons 
of Excavations at Makmish (see IEJ, 10, 
1960, pp. 90-96 and 262). 

The Fourth Session was held the same 
morning, with Mr. S. Yeivin in the chair. 
Dr. Y. Aharoni reposted on The Third 
Campaign at Ramat Rahel(see IEJ, 10,1960, 
pp. 261-262), and Dr. M. Dothan on the 
Excavations at Tel Mor(see IEJ,9,1959, pp. 
271-272 and, 10, 1960, pp. 123-125).— 
Dr. L. Kadman lectured on Numismatic Re- 
search in Israel and the Neighbouring Countries 
in the Last Two Years. In Israel the prepa- 
ration and publication of the successive 
volumes of the Corpus Nummorum Pales- 
tinensium is the main undertaking in this 
field. The eighteen projected volumes are 
intended to include every coin minted in 
this country during more than 2000 years. 
So far three volumes have appeared, and 
four more are to follow within the next 
two years. The now known numismatic 
material is two and a half times as much 
as that published in the catalogues and 
manuals hitherto in general use. The lec- 
turer stressed the importance of the last 
years’ researches to the chronology of 
ancient Jewish coins. Another result of 
this research was the proof that the script 
of these coins is not an imitation of the 


earlier Hebrew script, but a stage in the 
development of the ancient Hebrew wr. 
ting, with special forms in each of the three 
periods of autonomous Jewish coinage, 
This research has also shown that the 
Samaritan script developed into its present 
form only in the first century a. D. Among 
the most important finds of ancient coin 
hoards, the lecturer mentioned the one 
found recently on Mount Carmel, contain- 
ing 4,500 silver shekels of Tyre coined 
in the years 30 B.c.-A.D. 54. These, he 
said, had been destined for the Temple of 
Jerusalem, but were buried in A. D. 67 
for fear of the Romans. 

The Fifth Session, held the same after- 
noon under the chairmanship of Mr. M. 
Kol, was devoted to short reports on 
recent archaeological finds. Prof. M. 
Stekelis spoke on the Excavations in the Oren 
Valley (see IEJ, 10, 1960, pp. 118-119 and 
258-259; Prof. Y. Yadin on his Soundings 
at Megiddo, in which a casemate wall was 
cleared, dating to the time of Solomon 
and necessitating a re-evaluation of Me- 
giddo levels IV-V. (A full report on this 
find will be published in a forthcoming 
number of this Journal.) —Dr. J. Kaplan 
read a paper on the last season of Excava- 
tions at Jaffa (IEJ, 10, 1960, pp. 121-122). 
— Dr.A. Biran followed with information 
on the Latest Excavations in Jordan, in pat- 
ticular the new work at Tuleilat Ghassul, 
Dothan, Sichem, Bethel, and Gibeon. — 
Mrs. M. Link surveyed the results of the 
Underwater Exploration of Caesarea and the 
Sea of Galilee. In Caesarea the outlines of 
the Herodian port were traced, and a 
metal token struck in the city was found, 
bearing a representation of this port. The 
most interesting discovery in the Sea of 
Galilee was a now submerged Roman 
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road, which shows that the surface of the 
lake must since have risen. Tens of pots 
from the Roman period were found in 
oneplace.— E. Linder spoke on Underwater 
Archaeology in Israel, reporting that at Ma‘a- 
gan Michael a small museum has been 
established to collect the finds made by 
fishing nets along the coast. The museum 
serves as the focal point for a group of 
underwater explorers linked with the Isra- 
el Exploration Society and assisted by the 
Navy, the Hebrew University, and the De- 
partment of Antiquities. The underwater 
archaeologists were trained by the Link 
Expedition and carried out their first 
survey on the Dor coastline. 

The Sixth Session was held later the 
same afternoon, presided over by Dr. A. 
Biran. Trude Dothan, speaking on The 
Riddle of Knossos, discussed the problem 
of the relations between the Minoan and 
Mycenean cultures, in the light of the 
tablets found at Pylos and Mycenae which 
in language and contents resemble the 
tablets found in the Knossos palace. A 
re-examination of the evidence by the 
atchaeologist Blegen and the philologist 
Palmer has shown that the date for the 
destruction of the ‘palace of Minos’, as 
given by Evans (c. 1400 B.c.), was mis- 
taken. It seems that Crete should be 
included in the framework of the countries 
in which Mycenean culture was dominant. 
It perished, parallel with the related 
cultures on the Greek mainland, follow- 
ing the Doric invasion in c.1200 B.c.— 
Architect I. Dunayevsky reported on The 
Tenth Excavation Campaign at Beth She‘arim, 
conducted in the summer of 1960 under 
the direction of Prof B. Mazar(see/EJ, 10, 
1960, p. 264). —L.Y. Rahmani discussed 
A Coin Hoard of Alexander found in June 


1960 in the lands of et-Tuyur, between 
Qomemiyut and the ruins of Hatta: a jug 
containing 59 tetradrachms and four 
drachms. The latter are local imitations 
of Athenian coinage, while the tetra- 
drachms represent various mints from all 
parts of Alexander's empire, struck at the 
end of the third century B.c. A coin of 
Antigonus, of c. 312 B.c., apparently 
gives the date at which the hoard was 
buried, i. e. at the time Ptolemy I defeated 
the army of Antigonus near Gaza. On 
some of the tetradrachms Aramaic inci- 
sions were found, either ligatures or entire 
names. Similar marks were found on coins 
of Alexander from the Damhur hoard in 
Lower Egypt (318 B.c.). Such marks 
indicated either that in a certain region 
the coins were legal tender, or their metal 
value. — M. Prausnitz reported on the 
Excavations at Achztb (see IEJ, 9, 1959, 
p. 271, and zbid., 10,1960, pp. 260-261); 
the session was concluded with a paper 
by Dr. H. Tadmor on The Babylonian Liver 
Model from Hazor (cf. IEJ, 9, 1959, p. 84). 
The lecturer spoke on hepatomancy in 
the Ancient East. The model found at 
Hazor is the first such clay liver found in 
this country; it is inscribed in Akkadian. 
The cuneiform inscription, of the fifteenth 
century B.C., contains short ominous 
sayings, such as ‘The enemy shall invade 
my country’, ‘A king shall defeat an- 
other’, ‘A slave shall rise against his 
lord’. The texts on the Hazor model 
have no exact parallels in Babylonia. 
The Seventh and Concluding Session 
was held in the evening at the Jerusalem 
Convention Centre. It was opened with 
greetings from the Minister of Education 
and Culture, Mr. A. Eban, who presided; 
the Chief of Staff, Major-General H. 
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Laskov; the Chairman of the Jewish 
Agency Executive, Mr. Z. Shazar; and 
the Mayor of Jerusalem, Mr. M. Ish- 
Shalom. — The first paper was then given 
by the President I. Ben-Zvi, who spoke 
on the Keser ha-Torah of Ben- Asher. This 
important manuscript, which was kept 
at the Aleppo synagogue, was saved 
almost intact after the destruction of the 
synagogue in 1947. It was written at the 
end of the ninth century or the beginning 
of the tenth by Shlomo ben Buya‘a, and 
corrected by R. Aaron Ben-Moshe Ben- 
Asher. The manuscript was redeemed by 
the Cairo Jewish Community after it had 
been taken booty in Jerusalem. According 
to Kahle, it was taken by the Seljuqs in 
1171; however, the lecturer was of the 
opinion that the accurate date was 1100, 
and that it was taken by the Crusaders. ~ 
The Convention closed with a lecture by 
Prof. Y. Yadin on The Letters of Bar 
Kokhba (see IEJ, 10, 1960, 125-126, and 
above, pp. 40-52). 

On the next day, 11 October, members 
of the Convention took part in three 
excursions: to Caesarea, Beth-Alpha and 
Beth-Shean; to Mevuot-Betar, Beth- 
Guvrin, Maresha, Lachish, and Gath; 
and to Mevuot-Betar, Aviezer, Netiv-ha- 
Lamed-Heh, and the Beth-Guvrin Caves. 
The excavations at Ramat Rahel were 
toured under the guidance of the exca- 
vators on the opening day of the Conven- 
tion, as were the special exhibitions of 
finds from the latest excavations which 
had been arranged at the Museum of the 
Department of Antiquities and the 
Department of Archaeology of the He- 
brew University. The latter included the 
principal finds made in the Judean Desert 
in 1960. 


EXHIBITIONS 


An exhibition of antiquities from Israel 
was held at the Museo Nacional de Bellas 
Artes, Buenos Aires, from 24 September 
to 23 October 1960. Entitled Israel, tierrg 
de la Biblia, the exhibition was held in 
honour of the 15th anniversary of the 
beginning of Argentina's struggle for 
independence. 

In the framework of an exhibit entitled 
Synagoga and held at the Stadtische Kunst. 
halle, Recklinghausen, West Germany, 
from 3 November 1960 to 15 January 
1961, Section A—'Die Bibel im Spiegel 
der Archiologie’—was devoted to the 
antiquities of Israel. 

Both exhibitions were arranged by Dr. 
P. P. Kahane, Keeper of the Museum of 
the Department of Antiquities. 


PERSONAL NEWS 


In March 1961 Prof. B. Mazar resigned 
the posts of Rector and President of the 
Hebrew University, held by him since 
1952 and 1953 respectively, Prof. Giulio 
Racah was elected Rector and was vested 
temporarily with the powers of President; 
Mr. G. Liebes has been appointed Acting 
Vice-President. 

Prof. Y. Prawer has been elected Dean 
of the Faculty of Humanities, replacing 
Prof. N. Rothenstreich. 

Dr. Y. Aharoni has been promoted 
from Instructor to Lecturer in Archae- 
ology. 


The following appointments have been 
announced by the University of Tel Aviv: 

Mr. S. Yeivin to be Associate Professor 
of the History of Israel and Biblical Ar- 
chaeology. 
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Dr. S. Applebaum to be Lecturer in 
Classical Archaeology, 


The Sukenik Scholarship for 1961/3 at 
the Hebrew University has been awarded 
to Mrs. Ruth Amiran. 


Prof. M. Avi-Yonah, Editor of the 
Israel Exploration Journal, has returned 
from his sabbatical leave in Italy. During 
his stay in Rome, Prof. Avi-Yonah repre- 
sented Israel at the General Assembly of 
the Centre International d'Etudes pour la 
Conservation et Restauration des Biens 
Culturels, affiliated to UNESCO: he also 
lectured at the Istituto Lombardo, Acca- 
demia di Scienze e Lettere, Milano, on 
Pavimenti musaici nella Palestina romana, 
and gave a series of three lectures on 
Arte orientale nella Palestina romana at 
the Centro di studi Semitici e dell’antico 
Oriente of the University of Rome. 


OBITUARY 
Mr. JOHN HENRY ILIFFE, who died on 
18 October, 1960, was born in Wales 59 


years ago, After completing his studies 
in classical archaeology at Cambridge and 
the British School in Athens, he joined 
the staff of the Toronto Museum where 
he published a catalogue of the Palestine 
collection. In 1931 he was appointed 
Keeper of the Palestine Archaeological 
Museum, a post he retained till 1948. 
Mr. Iliffe was responsible for the transfer 
of the contents of the Museum from its 
old building to the new, for their arrange- 
ment and for the additions and re-ar- 
rangement of the Museum collection. 
During his keepership Mr. Iliffe publish- 
ed a series of articles dealing with Greek 
and Latin inscriptions, classical pottery, 
sculptures and terra sigillata stamps in 
the Near East. He was also responsible 
for the Guide Books to the Stone and 
Bronze Age exhibits and for the Gallery 
Books of the Museum under his charge. 
From 1948 to 1958 he was Director of 
the Liverpool Museum, and also took 
part in the excavations of Bronze Age 
Paphos in Cyprus, 
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Kenyon, Kathleen M.: Archaeology in the 
Holy Land. London: Ernest Benn, 1960. 
326 pp., 66 Figs., 56 Plates, Index. 36 s. 

This new general survey of Palestinian 
archaeology, written by one of the out- 
standing archaeologists of our generation, 
will be of great benefit to the general 
public and to professionals as well, a hope 
expressed by Professor Kenyon in her 
preface. Her brilliantly written book tells 
a fascinating story, from the beginning 
of mankind through the prehistoric and 
historical ages of Palestine to post-exilic 
times. By concentrating on the main 
topics and discoveries of this very exten- 
sive period, she succeeded in writing a re- 
latively small volume, 

Miss Kenyon cites as justification for a 
new summary of Palestine archaeology (if 
such justification were needed) the many 
discoveries made after World War II and 
not incorporated in Professor Albright’s 
already classical book which appeared in 
1949 (among these her own work on pre- 
historic Jericho deserves special men- 
tion). This statement is true, even after 
the appearance in 1960 of a revised edi- 
tion of Albright’s book where, however, 
the new material is still very restricted, 
apparently owing to the necessity of re- 
taining the order of pages and even lines 
of the original issue. Miss Kenyon’s book 
is moreover far more detailed in the des- 
cription of the earlier periods, based 
mainly on her own work at Jericho, while 
other periods are on the whole treated 
briefly. 

After a short general introduction on 
the setting of Palestine in the history of 
the Near East, the various archaeological 


08 


periods of the country are described in 
chronological order. Each chapter gives 
a sketch of the history of the period and 
the main features of its material civiliza. 
tions as recovered in the various excava- 
tions: the buildings, fortifications, cus- 
toms of ritual and burial, and develop. 
ment of tools and weapons. Especially 
valuable are the descriptions and classifi- 
cations of pottery in the different periods, 
a field to which Miss Kenyon herself con- 
tributed much during her researches and 
excavations. 

It would be out of place to give here 
a detailed description of the contents of 
the various chapters, for which the reader 
is referred to the book itself; thus we 
shall restrict ourselves mainly to some 
debatable points. 

In the introduction two points deserve 
mention. The full refinement of stratigra- 
phical excavation is—according to the 
author—due to West European archaeo- 
logists, especially the British, German, 
Scandinavian, and Dutch (p. 31). With- 
out doubt the contribution of archaeolo- 
gists of these countries, particularly the 
British with Miss Kenyon herself, is out- 
standing; nevertheless we wonder whether 
archaeologists of other nationalities de- 
serve no mention, e.g. France and the 
United States. Another point concerning 
countries: the chronology of the Judean 
kings is based mainly on links with As- 
syria, not with Egypt (p. 33). 

Chapters II-IV, which deal with the 
first stages of settled life and the ‘proto- 
urban period’ (in the author's nomen- 
clature) are the outstanding chapters of 
the book, They give an excellent survey 
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of those distant periods, based mainly on 
Jericho. However, the discovery of the 
yarmukian culture of Sha‘ar ha-Golan 
was not only due to ‘the digging of an 
anti-tank ditch and subsequent agricul- 
ural cuttings’ (p. 65); the archaeological 
excavations of Professor M. Stekelis may 
have contributed to its discovery (cf. IE], 
1, 1950-1, pp. 1-19; 2, 1952, pp. 216- 
217). The author usually mentions Car- 
bon-14 datings, but we miss the date for 
the Beersheba culture of a sample from 
M.Dothan’s excavation at Khirbet el-Bitar, 
fixed at 3325 B.C. 150 (cf. IE], 6, 
1956, pp. 112-114). 

Chapter V discusses the city-states of 
the Early Bronze Age. The appearance of 
Khirbet Kerak ware through ‘some infil- 
tration or perhaps trade’ (p. 127) seems, 
however, rather unlikely, and the destruc- 
tion of various cities should not be attrib- 
uted to local circumstances, e.g. malaria 
at Tell el-Far‘a (p. 111). It might be 
worth mentioning in this connection that 
during P. Bar-Adon’s excavations at Beth 
Yerah it became clear that the city was 
violently destroyed some time between EB 
land EB III (cf. JEJ, 2, 1952, p. 142). 
It should also be mentioned that the 
stone-built town wall is now attributed to 
the Hellenistic period, not the Bronze 
Age (IEJ, 5, 1955, p. 273). 

The conclusions of Chapter VI on the 
arrival of the Amorites, and the author’s 
suggested ‘Intermediate Early Bronze- 
Middle Bronze period’ terminology, in- 
stead of the common MB J, cannot be dis- 
cussed within the scope of a review. 

There is no question that the invasion 
of the MB I people (using the common 
terminology) spelled the end of the EB 
culture in Palestine and an interruption of 


urban civilization. Though Miss Kenyon 
is probably right in her sharp division 
between the MB I and MB IIA cultures, 
this was apparently due to continuous 
waves of invaders bringing with them 
“new pottery, new weapons, new burial 
customs’ (p, 162), emerging ultimately 
as a new culture; there is no complete 
break in the history of the country, such 
as happened at the beginning of the MB 
I. In any case, the suggested terminology 
seems somewhat confusing, and it might 
be preferable to use the common one, 
keeping in mind the refinements suggest- 
ed by the author. 

Chapter VII gives a good description 
of the Middle Bronze Age and the Hyk- 
sos, although in this period tombs seem 
to us no definition of town areas (p. 
169); after all, burials beneath dwellings 
were common. In the evidence of rela- 
tions with Egypt during the twelfth dy- 
nasty (p. 193) there is no mention of the 
statue of Thuthotep from Megiddo, from 
the days of Sesostris III (Megiddo, Il, Pl. 
265). 

The subsequent chapter (VIII) is de- 
voted to the Late Bronze Age and the 
coming of the Israelites. The contents of 
the stele of Seti I from Beth-Shean need 
correction (p. 219), especially the second 
stele where the deciphering of Grdseloff 
and Albright should be taken into con- 
sideration. 

The reflection of the Israelite conquest 
in the various excavations is still a much- 
disputed subject; without going into de- 
tails we commend Miss Kenyon’s caution. 
But her statement that ‘conclusive evi- 
dence for the course of the settlement 
cannot yet be provided by archaeology’ (p. 
220) disregards the large number of new 
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settlements established in this period in 
the hill areas—settlements proven in 
archaeology to have existed mainly south 
of Mount Ephraim and in Galilee. 

It seems an exaggeration to say that the 
Philistines founded no new cities (Chap- 
ter IX, p. 225). What about Ekron and 
the settlement of Tell Qasile? Both were 
probably Philistine foundations. The im- 
portant contribution of Tell Qasile (not 
mentioned in the book), especially to the 
development of the Philistine pottery 
(cf. IEJ, 1, 1950-1, pp. 61-76, 125-140, 
194-218) should be considered, for it 
helps to explain the distribution and dis- 
appearance of this pottery in various areas 
(p. 231). Tell Qasile and an important 
city like Hazor are also missing in the de- 
scription of the period of the United Mon- 
archy (Chapter X). 

To Professor Kenyon’s Chapter XI, on 
the kingdoms of Israel and Judah, we 
would remark that the Iron Age citadel at 
Hazor did not continue in use down to 
the Hellenistic period (p. 271), but was 
completely destroyed by Tiglath-Pileser. 


Finally, we should like to comment on 
the stratigraphy of two of the main Iron 
Age excavations, Megiddo and Lachish, 
as suggested by the author. 

(a) Megiddo. Miss Kenyon writes about 
the dates of Megiddo Strata IV and III: 
‘The end of Stratum IV at Megiddo may 
have been due to the Assyrian attack on 
Israel c. 734 B.C., in which most of the 
northern part of the kingdom was lost’ 
(p. 282). “The pottery in Stratum III 
does not show such a sharp break as that 
at Samaria, but a certain number of new 
forms, with no obvious local ancestry, do 
appear, But it may well be that the new 


layout of Stratum III is due to the Assy. 
rians or to their settlers. The plan with its 
large, regular, rectangular insulae is quite 
un-Palestinian’ (p. 286). The reviewer 
arrived recently at the same conclusions, 
The break between Strata IV and III js 
complete. All the public buildings of 
Stratum IV disappear, i.e. the palace, the 
stables, and their adjacent buildings, In 
Stratum ITI the picture of the city shows a 
completely new layout, mainly of private 
buildings grouped between cross-roads 
and some new public buildings of typical 
Assyrian planning. On the other hand, 
Strata III and II are similar and no real 
break exists between them. Examining 
the types of pottery it becomes clear that 
in Stratum IV almost nothing of the so- 
called Iron Age II is missing, while Stra- 
tum III contains late types from the very 
end of the Iron Age, which can hardly be 
earlier than the seventh century B.C. 

It seems to us that with these dates the 
history of Megiddo becomes intelligible: 
Stratum IV A belongs to the ninth and 
eighth centuries, beginning with Ahab 
and ending with the Assyrian conquest of 
733/2 B.c. The city of Strata ITII-II is the 
Assyrian-Babylonian capital of the Me- 
giddo province, settled probably mainly 
by the Assyrian administration. This te- 
dating is important also for the inner di- 
vision of the Iron Age. This reviewer, to- 
gether with Mrs. Ruth Amiran, has sug- 
gested a new scheme for a threefold di- 
vision of the Iron Age, with the terminal 
between the second and third phases 
at about the middle of the ninth century 
B.c. (cf, JE], 8, 1958, pp. 171-184). One 
of our arguments for this date was the 
fact that almost all the later pottery types 
occur already in Megiddo IV; dating the 
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end of this layer at about 800 B.Cc., as 
generally accepted, we considered this to 
be strong evidence that the final develop- 
ment of these later types in Megiddo IV 
belongs to the middle of the ninth cen- 
tury. It now seems that the second half of 
the ninth century (i.e. Hazor VII) is 
rather the transitional period, and we 
reach the fully developed last phase of the 
Iron Age only in the eighth century (Ha- 
wr VI-V). We would, therefore, suggest 
to lower the date slightly, and as the new 
sheme received general approval while 
the suggested nomenclature of Israelite 
Periods I-III met with opposition, we 
would now prefer the following dates and 
nomenclature: Early Iron Age, c. 1200- 
1000 B.c.; Middle Iron Age, c. 1000-800 
B.c.; Late Iron Age, c. 800-600 B.c. 


(b) Lachish. Miss Kenyon maintains her 
arlier suggestion (Samaria, III, pp. 204- 
208) that level III was destroyed in the 
first Babylonian campaign of 598 B.C., 
and not in the siege of Sennacherib, as 
suggested by Miss Tufnell (p. 287). On 
this point the reviewer disagrees with 
Miss Kenyon, Her main arguments are 
based on comparison of Samaria and 
lachish, pointing to the differences be- 
tween the pottery of Lachish III and of 
Samaria period VI, which belongs to the 
time of the Assyrian conquest. It seems 
to us that Miss Kenyon tends to diminish 
the differences between the pottery of the 
Northern and Southern Kingdoms, which 
become clearer with every new excavation, 
In our opinion most ot the pottery types 
of Lachish III cited by Miss Kenyon are 
typical Judean types, which are rare in 
northern Israel and antedate the seventh 
century B.C. For instance, all these types 


—and only they—appear also in the royal 
Judean citadel of Ramat Rahel, which can 
hardly belong to the seventh century, The 
fully developed Late Iron pottery of Judah 
changed only slightly during the eighth 
and seventh centuries, However, even 
these small differences, which are recog- 
nizable also between Lachish III and II, 
are hardly possible for the last ten years 
of the history of the kingdom. This re- 
viewer believes also that the royal seal 
impressions found almost exclusively in 
level III point to an earlier date of its de- 
struction. But it is impossible to discuss 
this question here, especially since this 
important epigraphical material of Judah 
is not mentioned at all in the book under 
review. 

Our criticism on points of detail does 
not, of course, detract from the great me- 
rits of Miss Kenyon’s book as a whole. It 
is rather in the certainty of further edi- 
tions that we ventured to offer a few sug- 
gestions for the improvement of this ex- 
cellent study, as well as some differing 
Opinions on various questions, for the 
purpose of advancing and stimulating 


further research. 
Y. AHARONI 


Bagatti, P. B. and Milik, J. T.: Gli scavi 
del ‘Dominus flevit.’ Parte I.:La necro- 
poli del periodo romano. (Pubblicazioni 
dello Studium Biblicum Franciscanum, 
No, 13). Jerusalem, 1958, viii+187 pp., 
39 Figs. in text, 43 Pls., Plan of necro- 
polis. £2.2.6. 

Since 1948 ‘the ways of Zion do 
mourn’ for the Israeli archaeologist: cut 
off from the main part of ancient Jerusa- 
lem he has to contemplate from afar the 
manifold dangers threatening the survival 








of his ancestral monuments. In some cases 
indeed, as in the one under review, the 
Franciscan scholars of the Custodia di 
Terra Santa stepped valiantly into the 
breach; the veteran excavator P. Bagatti, 
assisted by the famous epigraphist P. 
Milik undertook the clearance and publi- 
cation of an ancient cemetery situated on 
a plot of six dunams (11/, acres) at the 
site known as ‘Dominus flevit’, on the 
lower slopes of the Mount of Olives. 

The remains in this area include a 
Byzantine monastery, the publication of 
which has been left for the second volume 
of this work, twenty tombs of the arcoso- 
lium type of the fourth century, thirty- 
eight tombs of the pit type of about the 
same time, and various caves and cisterns. 
But interest is naturally focussed on the 
twenty tombs of the kokhim type, which 
seem to have been used until the first quar- 
ter of the second century A.D. This simplifi- 
ed account does not, of course, represent 
the full complications of the excavators’ 
task; a glance at the plan and photographs 
shows the difficulties they had to encoun- 
ter in sorting out over 500 burials, some 
superimposed on each other, some using 
former tombs, and some blending into 
each other. The present report shows the 
painstaking and exact type of workman- 
ship to which we have become accustomed 
in the scientific activities of the scholarly 
Franciscans. 

The earlier tombs of this necropolis 
have the common plan (central hall 
including a pit, with kokhim radiating 
from it) with local variations, The finds 
consist mainly of sarcophagi and ossuaries; 
the lamps and pottery are of the usual 
types (one should, however, note the 
polycandilion with aedicula, Fig. 26, No. 
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15; the other lamp with an aediculum, 
No. 8; and the ‘heavy’ type of Hellenistic 
pottery, which is rare). The publication 
of the finds is adequate; as regards 
Fig. 25, 11-12, it is very doubtful whether 
the lamps had representations of Helios 
on their disks and were therefore broken; 
the closed disk can be attributed to tech. 
nical reasons (it is much easier to mould 
the lamp cover in one unperforated 
piece), and it was broken for the practical 
purpose of pouring in the oil. Radiations 
need not presuppose a human face in 
the centre. 

The finding of decorated sarcophagi 
and ossuaries in the same tombs is some- 
thing of a novelty and a most important 
one for the history of ancient Jewish 
art, for it proves conclusively what 
could be presumed from the former 
finds of sarcophagi (Tombs of the 
Kings, Tomb of the Herodians) that 
the difference between the coffins decorat- 
ed with moulded ornament, and _ those 
incised (mainly ossuaries) is one of cost 
and not one of artistic tendency. Actually 
there exist ossuaries with glyptic decora- 
tion and sarcophagi with an incised one. 
Fundamentally the two represent two 
different levels of society, which could 
and did occasionally mix. The proportion 
represented here (seven sarcophagi vs. 122 
ossuaries) shows the proportion of the 
upper and lower middle classes in ancient 
Jerusalem. 


The description of the finds is most 
careful. (One lapse is the definition of 
some ornament of the sarcophagi as ‘bana- 
nas’. Although the banana tree was known 
as an Indian fruit in the sixth century 
A.D., it could not be represented on a 
Jewish sarcophagus of the first century.) 
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The floral decorations of the sarcophagi 
present most interesting parallels with 
Palmyrene designs; the ossuaries show the 
common types of rosettes etc. with few 
variations. The authors show a prudent 
reserve in the interpretation of most of 
the symbols. 

The inscriptions on the ossuaries have 
been left in the experienced hands of 
P. Milik. The onomasticon shows eleven 
Greek and the same number of Aramaic 
names, with seven in Hebrew. Notable are 
Mary and Martha (Luke x, 38-39) on 
one ossuary (No. 7); Philon the Cyrenean 
(No. 9); three proselytes (Judah, [No. 
12} for whom see also below; Diogenes 
Zena [No. 21} and Salem [No. 31}) 
three workmen, a carpenter, a maker of 
cheeses (?) and a weaver, and one priest 
of the Bene Jachin (1 Chron. xxiv, 17). 
The Greek names include some rare ones 
in Jerusalem (Storge, Chresimos), and a 
new one (Demarchia). P. Milik’s discus- 
sion is thorough and comprehensive; he 
explains incidentally the difficult doleget 
(Frey: Corpus, No. 1390) as ‘of Dolli- 
chene’. 

The last chapter discusses the possibility 
that one of the burial chambers (No. 79) 
served a group of Early Christians. P. 
Bagatti concludes: ‘Nothing forbids us to 
regard them as Christian burials’ (niente 
vieta che si credano delle tombe cris- 
tiane). We shall most respectfully take 
issue with him on this point. 

The claim that certain of the tomb- 
caves found in the vicinity of Jerusalem 
served the Early Christians is not new; it 
was first advanced when ‘crosses’ were 
found on ossuaries in the 1880's, and 
again since from time to time. We shall 
first of all consider the general statistical 


probability: the population of Jerusalem 
before A.D. 70 has been reliably estimated 
at 120,000; after that date it could hardly 
exceed 30,000, From the beginning of 
ossuary buria's to their end (c, 100 B.c.- 
A.D. 135) we have eight generations; the 
total of burials (6 x 120,000 + 2 X 
30,000) should reach 780,000. The 
Judeo-Christian community of Jerusalem, 
which existed from c. A.D. 30-135, could 
hardly exceed 1000 persons or 3000 at 
any given time in three generations. The 
proportion would therefore be 1:260. 
Since the tombs found so far near Jeru- 
salem total no more than 200, the chances 
that one of them is Christian are practically 
nil. 

This is of course a matter of probability, 
and does not exclude the possibility of a 
statistical accident. The arguments advan- 
ced by the author for his attribution of 
tomb 79 to the Early Christians do not 
seem very convincing. There is first the 
cross-like aw. In most cases it is admit- 
tedly of practical purport (it indicates the 
relative position of lid and coffin, or 
perhaps that the ossuary is full or sold). 
Its rare symbolical value is derived from 
Ezekiel (ix, 4, etc.), where the elect of 
the Lord are marked by an angel with 
this sign, Even if we assume that the saw 
was used symbolically, it could be the 
property of any one of the innumerable 
sects pullulating in Judaea at the end of 
the period of the Second Temple, each of 
which claimed to be ‘the elect’. The author 
quotes some Church Fathers who use this 
symbol in line with their general claim to 
represent ‘true Israel’, but this does not 
prove anything for the first century A.D. 
Actually, his syllogism is faulty: 

The faw is a Jewish symbol; 
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The early Christians were Jews; 
ergo: The faw is a Christian symbol. 

The same erroneous reasoning applies 
to his second argument, ‘names of Chris- 
tian character’ (nomi di sapore cristiano). 
He says, as is obviously true, that the first 
Christians had Jewish names, indistin- 
guishable from those of the rest of the 
nation. But such names were not the 
exclusive property of the Christian com- 
munity; rabbis continued to use them in 
the first centuries A.D. There is no specific 
Christian onomasticon until much later, 
when Christians of Gentile origin began 
to take names from the Old and New 
Testaments, a practice we notice first in 
Egypt in third/fourth centuries. Actually, 
the first Christians continued to use the 
names they had received at birth before 
their conversion. There is, therefore, no 
difference between the Jewish and Chris- 
tian onomasticon in the first century A.D., 
and the names prove nothing. 

We now come to the use of the chi-ro 
sign, which appears from the third century 
onward as the Greek monogram of Christ 
and has become famous as the ‘Constan- 
tinian’ monogram (‘in hoc signo vinces’ ). 
Here, too, we would need much more 
specific proof of its early Christian use. 
The designation ‘Christians’ itself origina- 
ted in Antioch (Acts xi, 26), and it is by 
no means certain that it was used in Jeru- 
salem. The chi-ro monogram has some 
other established meanings: hekatontar- 
chos (centurio—there were Jewish troops 
under Herod), 


chréstos (a common 


eulogy of the dead is alype chreste) or 
its synonym chresimos; neither can be 
excluded offhand. The case of ossuary No. 
12 is especially intriguing: for the person 
buried in it is called (according to 


P. Milik’s suggestion) ‘Judah the son of 
Judah, the proselyte’, and his ossuary js 
marked with the chi-ro. Obviously, a person 
whose father was called Judah could 
hardly be a convert to Judaism; on the 
other hand, in Greek the attribute ‘pro- 
selyte’ is used exlusively for converts to 
Judaism. Are we to assume that a Gentile 
proselyte (a) changed his name, (b) 
changed the name of his father, and (c) 
then passed from Judaism to Christianity? 
Stranger things have happened, but we 
would still require better proof for them. 
For the moment, the case for the discovery 
of Early Christian burials among the 
Jewish tombs of Jerusalem is definitely 


not proven ° M. AvI-YONAH 


Uriel Heyd: Ottoman Documents on 
Palestine 1552-1615, a study of the Fir. 
man according to the Mihimme Defteri. 
Oxford University Press, 1960. xviii++-204 
pp., map of Palestine in the sixteenth 
century. Plates. 35 s. 

The history and administration of 
Ottoman Palestine have interested mo- 
dern scholars for some time. The few 
works published on the subject—such as 
the book (in Hebrew) by President 1. 
Ben-Zvi, with the collaboration of Prof. 
H. Z. Hirschberg—have not made direct 
use of the immense wealth of material in 
the Turkish archives, These were, until 
recently, almost inaccessible to foreign 
scholars. Prof. B. Lewis, of London Uni- 
versity, was apparently the first non-Turk 
to publish extensive Notes and Docu- 
ments from the Turkish Archives (Jeru- 
salem, Israel Oriental Society, 1952), on 
the history of Ottoman Jews; his book 
included chapters on sixteenth century 
Palestine. 
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A most welcome addition to research in 
this field is Ottoman Documents on Pale- 
stine by Prof. Uriel Heyd, Director of the 
Institute of Oriental Studies at the He- 
brew University, Jerusalem, the result of 
long and thorough research in the 
archives of Turkey and libraries of Eu- 
rope. The main primary sources for his re- 
search were the Umiar-i Mihimme De- 
fteri, or “Registers of Important (i.e. Pu- 
blic) Affairs’. These registers contain 
copies, in full or summarized, of a very 
large number of the Sultan’s decrees and 
letters to his officials, as well as to foreign 
rulers, As such they are a treasure for the 
scholars interested in Ottoman rule as it 
was administered in practice, both in Is- 
tanbul and in the provinces. 

Prof. Heyd set out to investigate ma- 
terial relating to Palestine and its admini- 
stration in these registers, from the ear- 
liest one, dated 1544, to those of 1615— 
marking the end of the first century of Ot- 
toman rule in Palestine (and after which 
information on Palestine in these regis- 
ters becomes much scantier). The area 
covered by the decrees and letters chosen 
here is that of five sanjaks of the pro- 
vince of Damascus: Safad, Lajjiin, Nab- 
lus, Jerusalem and Gaza (however, some 
of the documents, deal with the whole 
province). Prof. Heyd examined this ma- 
terial in the light of other manuscripts, as 
well as printed works in Turkish and 
other languages; he publishes the most 
interesting items in his book. 

The book is divided into an introduc- 
tion and two parts, The introduction dis- 
cusses the Mithimme Defteri as an his- 
torical source. Part I is a detailed exam- 
ination of the ‘Firman’ according to these 
tegisters—its structure, method of prepa- 


ration, registration and despatch. Part II 
is devoted to the documents chosen for 
publication. After some preliminary re- 
marks on ‘Basic aspects of Ottoman rule 
in Palestine’, the 126 documents (of 
which thirty-seven are also reproduced 
as photostats) are divided into eleven 
chapters: administration; fief-holders and 
Janissaries; armed rebellions; keeping the 
Beduin in check; fortresses; taxation; 
trade and industry; Waqf and public 
works; Muslim sanctuaries; Jews and Sa- 
maritans; Christian holy places. Each 
chapter starts with an introduction des- 
cribing the main characteristics deduced 
from the pertinent documents, follow- 
ed by Professor Heyd’s verbatim transla- 
tion or detailed summary of those very 
documents, and his annotated comments. 

At the time Palestine was a not very 
important part of the Ottoman Empire. 
However, it did play a major role from 
the religious point of view and geo- 
graphically as a link-by-land between 
Syria and Egypt. A number of fortresses 
are mentioned in the Turkish documents 
as having been built or restored during 
the second half of the sixteenth century; 
all these were situated either on the Da- 
mascus-Cairo highway, or on a major 
road leading to Jerusalem and Hebron. 
The country’s heterogeneous population 
was in an almost perpetual state of tur- 
moil and strife, with one sect set against 
another—Beduin against agricultural la- 
bourers, town-people against one another, 
etc. To some extent the Jews were also 
involved in this unrest: those of Safad 
had an important share in the province's 
economic activities, but later became the 
victims of extortion and illegal pun- 
ishment, Under such conditions, it is 








astonishing that the Ottoman administra- 
tion succeeded in keeping order at all. 
This collection of decrees and letters 
explains this by its punctilious treatment 
of every small detail. In fact, as Prof. 
Heyd points out, owing to the conserva- 
tive, centralized character of the Ottoman 
rule, one may deduce a considerable 
amount about early Ottoman administra- 


tion in general. 
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This is an indispensable book for the 
Palestinologist and the Turcologist, Both 
will find a wealth of information, judi. 
ciously examined and presented, not only 
in the original texts, their summaries ot 
translations, and the penetrating com- 
ments thereupon, but also in the hundreds 
of well-documented footnotes and in the 
two indices (names; subjects and terms) 


Jacos M. Lanpav 
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A: The reservoir in the 


‘Cave of the Pool’ 
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Finds made in the ‘Cave of the Pool’. 
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PLATE 4 


A: Cave 49 in the 
southern cliff 
of Nahal Badir 
looking west. 














B: The openings of Caves 31, 32 and 34 in the centre, above the white patches 
I P 


Looking west 
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A: Cave 40 (the ‘Cave of the Reservoir’). The mouth of the cave is at the black square 
in the centre, above the white cliff and the black triangular talus of debris. 
Looking south 








B: Cave 40 from inside, looking north. On the right the remains of the plastered reservoir. 
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A: Cave 32 (the ‘Cave of the Skulls’). Mouth of cave. looking west ) 





B. Debris left by Beduins digging in the west hall of Cave 32 


Looking north-west 
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A: Purse made of beads. B 


B-D: Two cloth bags with beads threaded on 


a string. 








E-F: Fragments of mats or of bottoms of baskets. 


Remains of the Chalcolithic Period. 
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B: Mace heads of bronze and haematite 








A: Ivory plaques, bone awl, bronze axe C: Pendants of bone and shell 


A-C: Chalcolithie. 








D: Wooden comb and gaming counters. E: Ornamented lamp 


D-E: Roman. 
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A: Three arrows reconstructed from iron heads, wooden and reed shafts. 





B: Iron arrow heads C: Painted reed shafts 


with a notch for the bow string. 
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Finds of the Roman period in Cave 34. 
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A-B: Amphoras from Cave 34 
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C-G: Coins from Caves 32 (C), 31 (D), 34 (E-F) and 
from the small niche east of Cave 40 (G) 


Finds of the Roman period EXPEDITION $RIXPED) 
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A-B: Fragments of phylacteries 
from Nahal Seelim. 


C: Fragment of a scroll, ibid. 
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D: The springs at the bottom of the cliff in Nahal Mishmar 


E: Mortar and grinding installation made in fallen rock. 
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B: Ivory disk and beads of 


ivory and faience 





-: Pottery statuette of a sheep. 








D: Pavement of stamped earth. E: Stone mortar and pestle 
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A: Hall Il. Pavements of stamped earth A and B. 





E: Fragment of Hebrew papyrus. 





B: Hall I, square fireplace 








C: Hall I, circular fireplace. G: Jars and cooking pot 
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A: Two leather pieces sewn together (remains 


of a cloak?): Leather ornaments 
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Straw plates 


B: Mats and straw objects 


of the Chalcolithic perio 
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fragments of a churn, 
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B: The ‘Cave of the Letters’ in the Nahal Hever: 
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A: Basket with skulls inside 





B: Basket with metal vessels, as found 
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Fragmeats of cloth with various patterns 
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A-C: Metal objects taken from the basket 
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D: Fragment of Psalms. 
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Bronze jug, with images scratched out. 
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First lines of the letter of Bar-Kokhba to the En-gadites 
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Fragments of papyri from Nabal Seelim and Nahal Mishmar. 


A: Cave 1, Skull 1 


B: Cave 2, Skull 2 


Skulls from Nahal Mishmar. 
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